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THE  KNIGHT  ERRANT. 

Spirits  of  old  that  bore  me, 

And  set  me,  meek  of  mind, 
Between  great  dreams  before  me 

And  deeds  as  great  behind, 
Knowing  humanity  my  star 

As  first  abroad  I  ride, 
Shall  help  me  wear,  with  every  scar, 

Honour  at  eventide. 

Let  claws  of  lightning  clutch  me, 

From  summer's  groaning  cloud, 
Or  ever  malice  touch  me 

And  glory  make  me  proud, 
O  give  my  faith,  my  youth,  my  sword, 

Choice  of  the  heart's  desire, 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord  ! 

Not  long  life  by  the  fire. 

Forethought  and  recollection 

Rivet  mine  armour  gay  ! 
The  passion  of  perfection 

Redeem  my  faulty  way  ! 
The  outer  fray  in  the  sun  shall  be 

The  inner  beneath  the  moon  ; 
And  may  Our  Lady  lend  to  me 

Sight  of  the  dragon  soon  ! 


LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 
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NOTES  ON  PEDIGREE  MAKING. 

By  an  Offickr  of  Arms. 

There  is  no  royal  road  in  pedigree-making — No  general  rule  which, 
if  followed,  will  enable  anyone  to  produce  a  complete  set  of  ancestors, 
noble  or  otherwise.  Diligence,  patience,  and  discrimination  are  all  qual- 
ities which  should  distinguish  the  searcher  for  a  pedigree,  and  without 
these  qualities  little  of  value  will  ever  be  elucidated.  But,  above  all, 
let  every  person  who  undertakes  to  look  up  his  own  pedigree  dismiss 
from  his  mind  every  idea  of  finding  those  "  noble  ancestors  "  whose  ex- 
istence—judging by  the  writer's  own  experience — is  a  secretly-cherished 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  descendants  of  scores  of  families  of  hard- 
working labourers  or  decent  and  respectable  artizaus. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  would-be  searcher  should  arrive  at  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  as  to  the  object  of  his  proposed  search.  Is  it  merely  to 
ascertain  who  his  forbears  were  ?  or  is  it  to  establish  a  right  to  bear  cer- 
tain armorial  bearings,  by  proving  a  descent  within  the  limitations  from 
some  traditional  ancestor  to  whom  such  bearings  were  duly  assigned  ?  If 
this  latter  is  the  sole  or  the  chief  object  in  view,  it  is  essential  that  the 
actual  existence  of  such  bearings  be  first  absolutely  established,  and  for 
this  purpose  reliance  should  not  in  any  case  be  placed  upon  the  ordinary 
printed  "armorials"  or  "armories,"  but  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  English,  Scottish  or  Irish  Colleges  of  Arms,  in  which  it  is  believed 
the  bearings  in  question  are  officially  recorded.  Hundreds  of  coats-of- 
arms  entered  in  the  various  "  armories  "  which  are  usually  consulted  by 
the  amateur  genealogist,  and  the  "  heraldic  stationer  "  and  engraver  and 
proprietors  of  a  so-called  "  heraldic  office,"  are  not  officially  recorded  at 
all,  and  time,  labour  and  money  are  often  found  to  have  been  thrown 
away  and  wasted  in  attempting  to  prove  a  right  to  an  absolutely  spurious 
coat-of-arms.  Such  a  warning  as  this  may  appear  superfluous,  but  exper- 
ience shows  that  numbers  of  people  are  all  too  ready  to  accept  as  indis- 
putable evidence  of  authenticity  an  old  book-plate,  an  engraving  on  a 
seal,  or  a  bit  of  armorial  china,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  of  the 
continued  existence  for  certainly  a  couple  of  hundred  years  of  a  spurious 
heraldry,  which,  through  the  medium  of  "  herald  painters,"  "  heraldic 
offices,"  and  otherwise,  has  been  distributed  broadcast  over  the  country, 
and  has  penetrated  into  every  class  of  the  community,  in  many  cases 
having  become  the  subject  of  traditions  which  in  their  holders'  eyes  any- 
how are  little  short  of  sacred.  Ascertain,  therefore,  definitely  the  actual 
legal  existence  of  the  arms  to  which  you  propose  to  attempt  to  prove 
your  right,  and  at  the  same  time  be  careful  to  learn  first  what,  if  any, 
pedigrees  of  the  family  whose  right  to  these  arms  is  officially  recognised 
have  been  recorded  at  the  College  and  Government  Offices  of  Arms  ;  also 


whether  in  the  private  collections  of  any  of  the  heralds  of  the  past — and 
of  such  "collections"  a  vast  number  are  preserved  in  the  English  Col- 
lege of  Arms — any  draft  or  unfinished  pedigrees,  lists  of  wills,  registers, 
copies  of  family  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  the  family  inquired  about,  can 
be  found,  as  these  may  often  prove  of  great  value,  and  can  be  made 
available  at  but  a  comparatively  small  cost,  particulars  of  which  in  each 
special  case  would  be  readily  supplied  on  application.  All  the  available 
printed  works  should  then  be  consulted,  the  county  histories,  the  indices 
of  the  county  archaeological  and  genealogical  societies'  journals  and  trans- 
actions, many  of  which  can  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  reading-rooms  and 
public  libraries,  which  are  accessible  to  all.  Every  paper,  letter,  diary, 
deed,  and  document  of  any  description  which  is  known  to  have  belonged 
to  any  deceased  member  of  tlie  family  should  then  be  carefully  examined, 
as  such  are  often  most  valuable,  containing  as  they  frequently  do  refer- 
ences to  people,  dates,  and  places,  which  as  clues  in  searching  further  are 
of  real  assistance  to  the  searcher,  besides  being  themselves  often  accepta- 
ble as  actual  proof  of  the  events  which  they  refer  to  or  describe.  Write 
then  to,  or  communicate  with,  those  members  of  the  family  whose  posi- 
tion, age,  or  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  such  definite  informa- 
tion as  may  exist  with  reference  to  the  status  and  location  of  the  family 
is  within  their  knowledge.  Tradition  is  sometimes  a  useful  guide  ;  more 
often  investigation,  even  of  the  most  superficial  kind,  demonstrates  its 
falsity.  Experience  shows  that  a  "tradition"  which  dates  only  from 
the  day  when  a  box  of  stationery  with  "  the  family  crest  "  arrived  from 
an  advertising  seal-engraver,  in  the  course  of  a  decade  or  so  has  become 
firmly  established  as  a  certain,  but  unfortunately  quite  unprovable,  fact, 
owing  in  a  majority  of  cases  apparently  either  to  the  unexplainable  loss 
of  entire  series  of  parish  registers  from  various  churches,  or  from  the 
curious  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  family  happened  to  be  absent  from 
England — on  a  holiday  presumably—  during  the  two  hundred  years  or  so 
when  the  Herald's  visitations  were  in  progress.  Ascertain,  therefore,  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  grounds  of  the  splendid  traditions  which  are 
current  in  your  family  ;  and  if  no  better  grounds  can  be  found  than  the 
"  wish  to  believe,"  put  them  all  aside,  start  with  the  earliest  ancestor 
whose  existence  can  be  actually  demonstrated,  and  from  him  begin  to 
trace  backwards.  And  here  the  real  difficulties  of  pedigree-making-will 
begin. 

[  TO   BS   CONTINUED.  ] 


THE  PHILIP  FAULCONBRIDGE  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 

"KING  JOHN." 

By  Francis  Pikrrepont  Barnard,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Students  of  Shakespeare  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  his  "Life 
and  Death  of  King  John"  is  to  a  great  extent  a  recasting  of  an  older 
play  of  unknown  authorship,  "  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King 
John," '  which  was  already  on  the  stage.  There  is  nothing  in  Shake- 
speare's presentment  of  the  story  to  show  that  he  drew  materials  from 
any  historical  authorities,  direct  or  otherwise.  As  was  usual  with  him, 
he  worked  up  what  he  found  readiest  to  his  hand,  and  the  dramatis  per- 
sona of  "  The  Troublesome  Raigne  "   he  adopted  almost  as  it  stood. 

From  the  contemporary  chroniclers  to  the  historians  of  our  own  day 
the  condemnation  of  John  is  almost  as  unqualified  as  it  is  unanimous  ;  but 
the  conventional  John  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  is  by  no  means  so  despi- 
cable a  creature  as  the  John  of  history.  This  may  be  seen  not  only  from 
Shakespeare's  composition,  but  also  from  "The  Troublesome  Raigne," 
and  yet  more  distinctly  from  Bale's  pageant  of  "  Kynge  Johan,"2  with 
which  we  may  compare  Camden's  estimate  of  him  as  "  a  Great  Prince, 
but  unhappy."8  Still,  even  so  the  author  of  "The  Troublesome  Raigne," 
and,  following  him,  Shakespeare,  apparently  felt  that  the  necessary 
heroic  element  in  a  drama  could  not  well  be  furnished  by  John,  hence 
the  introduction  upon  the  scene  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  natural  son,  the 
bastard  Faulconbridge,  whose  "  parts"  are  "  per  feci  Richard."4  In  his 
character  the  doctrines  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  inculcated  by  the  play 
are  reduced  to  the  concrete.  The  coarse,  unscrupulous  and  bloodthirsty 
ingredients  in  his  nature  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  noble 
qualities  he  develops  as  the  plot  proceeds,  by  the  vigour,  the  daring,  and 
the  resource  he  exhibits  in  opposing  the  foreigner,  whether  priest  or  sol- 
dier, and  in  combating  the  reverses  that  follow  fast  upon  the  King,  his 
master  and  kinsman,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  disgust  he  feels  at  the 
worthlessness  of  John.  This  "  hardy  wild-head,  tough  and  venture- 
some,"6 is  a  faithfnl  portraiture  of  the  energetic  and  enterprising  English- 
man of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  and  as  such  would  find  favour  with  audiences 
of  the  time.  Of  such  stuff  were  made  the  Raleighs  and  the  Hawkinses, 
the  Frobishers  and  the  Drakes.  He  is  quite  as  much  a  central  figure  in 
the  drama  as  the  monarch  who  gives  to  it  its  name,  for  while  the  tragic 
interest  is  centered  in  John,  the  national  interest  is  centered  in  Faulcon- 
bridge :  indeed,  he  is  the  life  of  the  play,  and  practically  its  hero. 

l  Edited  by  F.  G.  Fleay  (Collins),  n.d. 

-'  Edited  by  J.  P.  Collier  (Camden  Society),  1838. 

a  "Remains,"  edition  1674,  p.  402. 

i  "King  John,"  1.1,  89,  90. 

6  "  Troublesome  Raigne,"  I.  2,  70. 


It  is  certain  that  the  remarkable  character  here  depicted  never  had 
an  individual  existence,  but  apparently  represents  a  bouquet,  so  to  speak, 
culled  from  various  actual  genealogical  sources. 

It  seems  probable  that,  just  as  Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  a 
medley  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  Sir  John  Falstolf,  in  like  manner  the 
Bastard  of  "The  Troublesome  Raigne "  and  of  "King  John"  is  a 
composite  character,  to  form  which  three  several  historical  personages 
have  been  laid  under  contribution.  All  three  were  bastards,  all  three 
performed  notable  actions,  all  three  possessed  the  common  feature  of  con- 
spicuous valour.  (1)  The  basis  of  the  conception  is  supplied  by  Philip, 
whom  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  may  term  FitzRichard.  All  that 
the  chroniclers  say  about  this  person  is  that  his  name  was  Philip  ;  that 
he  was  a  natural  son  of  Richard  I.;  that  the  latter  gave  him  the  castle 
and  manor  of  Cuinac  (now  Cognac),  in  Saintonge,  a  district  of  the 
county  of  Poitou  ;  and  that  in  1199  he  killed  Widomar,  Viscount  of 
Iyimoges,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death.1  With  the  exception  of  that 
single  exploit  of  personal  vengeance,  no  doings  or  achievements  of  this 
Philip  are  recorded,  consequently  the  author  of  "The  Troublesome 
Raigne"  had  to  seek  elsewhere  for  additional  material.  (2)  Now, 
there  was  an  extremely  vigorous,  though  extremely  rascally,  captain  of 
mercenaries,  of  great  and  evil  notoriety,  who  served  King  John  during 
the  latter  half  of  his  reign,  and  was  virtually  the  mainstay  of  the  royal 
forces  throughout  the  fighting  which  followed  on  the  attempt  to  revoke 
the  Charter.  This  was  the  famous  and  infamous  Fawkes  de  Breaute',  a 
Norman  "  of  ignoble  birth  and  a  bastard."2  Yet,  despite  the  reckless 
and  atrocious  deeds  related  of  him,  his  stanch  fidelity  to  John,  and  the 
application  to  him  by  the  chroniclers  of  such  terms  as  "  probitas  "  and 
"  strenuitas,"  side  by  side  with  violent  vituperation,  show  him  to  have 
been  not  without  his  good  points.  The  better  qualities  of  this  man,  his 
loyalty,  his  energy,  his  bravery,  and  his  soldiership,  seem  to  have  been 
selected  by  the  author  of  "  The  Troublesome  Raigne"  to  provide  mater- 
ial wherewith  to  fill  up  the  mere  outline  afforded  by  FitzRichard  ;  and 
we  may  note  here  that  Shakespeare,  in  utilizing  the  earlier  play,  has  still 
further  refined  the  presentment  of  the  Bastard  by  omitting  the  wild 
scene  of  the  pillage  of  Swinstead  Friary,  which,  however,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  performances  of  Fawkes  de  Breaute'.  Under  John, 
Fawkes,  besides  obtaining  the  grant  of  a  number  of  manors  and  ward- 
ships, a  wealthy  marriage,  and  other  sources  of  revenue,  became  a  Baron 
by  tenure,  the  forfeited  lands  of  William  de  Beauchamp,  of  Bedford, 
being  conferred  upon  him.  So  important  a  military  position,  indeed,  did 
this  brigand,  with  his  strong  following  of  banditti,  make  for  himself  in 
the  country,  that  after  John's  death  it  became  necessary  for  the  newly- 
formed  coalition  against  L,ewis  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  him  ; 
and  he  acted  as  one  of  the  commanders  on  the  young  King's  side  at  the 

1  Hoveden. 

2  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Paris. 
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Fair  of  Lincoln  in  1217,  the  victory  on  which  occasion  was  largely  due 
to  his  courage  and  exertions.  Nevertheless,  his  repeated  acts  of  violence 
and  utter  disregard  of  authority  had  already  made  him  a  terror  and  a 
scandal  in  the  land.  His  outrages  recalled  the  baronial  excesses  of  the 
days  of  Stephen.  In  John's  reign  we  find  him  now  plundering  a  mon- 
astery ;  now  sacking  or  burning  a  town  ;  now  firing  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don ;  now  demolishing  a  church  to  procure  building  stuff  for  his  castle  ; 
now  extorting  by  torture  a  rich  man's  treasure  ;  now  blackmailing  an 
abbot;  now  riding  with  his  myrmidons  into  a  cathedral,  and  dragging 
lord,  lady  and  clerk  from  sanctuary,  or  slaying  them  at  the  altar.  In 
1222  he  burns  a  deacon  ;  in  1224  he  kidnaps  a  judge.  But  by  this  time 
Herbert  de  Burgh  was  prepared  to  deal  with  him,  and  for  the  last-named 
feat  he  was  brought  to  book,  though  not  without  a  two  months'  siege  of 
his  castle  of  Bedford,  on  the  fall  of  which  he  emerged  from  his  retreat  in 
Wales  and  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.  Among  other  charges,  he 
was  accused  of  having  treasonably  incited  Lewis  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
to  attack  Poitou,  and  of  having  encouraged  him  to  do  so  by  promising  to 
create  a  sedition  in  England  that  would  keep  Henry  too  much  employed 
at  home  to  send  aid  beyond  the  sea.  His  life  was  spared  in  consideration 
of  the  faithful  service  he  had  rendered  for  many  years  to  the  King's 
father,  but  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  and  forced  to  abjure  the 
realm.  On  his  crossing  to  Fecamp,  in  Normandy,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
Lewis,  who  had  old  scores  against  him  to  wipe  out,  and  was  saved  from 
the  gallows  only  by  his  bearing  the  cross  and  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Pope.  In  1225,  having  regained  his  freedom,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
preferred  a  formal  complaint  to  Honorius  III.  against  the  treatment  he 
had  received  in  England,  accusing  the  Archbishop  especially  of  with- 
holding protection  from  him,  although  he  had  taken  the  cross.  Matthew 
of  Westminster  says  that  he  won  over  the  Roman  curia  by  gifts  and 
promises.  However  this  may  be,  Honorius  was  induced  to  intercede  for 
him  with  Henry.  In  the  following  year,  relying  on  the  Papal  interven- 
tion, Fawkes  was  on  his  way  back  to  England  in  the  hope  of  a  pardon 
and  of  a  restitution  of  his  estates,  when  he  died  at  St.  Ciriac,  in  Langue- 
doc,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  from  eating  poisoned  fish  ;  and  as  his 
return  was  certainly  not  desired,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  presence  of 
the  poison  in  the  fish  might  not  have  been  accidental.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  prominent  and  the  worst  specimen  of  the  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers who  were  brought  over  as  leaders  of  mercenaries  by  the  Angevin 
kings.1  (3)  The  obscure  and  meagre  personality  of  FitzRichard  has 
thus  been  expanded  into  a  complete  and  powerful  character  by  incorpor- 
ating with  it  all  that  is  best  in  his  contemporary,  Fawkes  de  Breaute'. 
We  have  still  to  account  for  the  surname  which  the  writer  of  "  The 
Troublesome  Raigne  "  and  repeating  him,  Shakespeare,  have  assigned  to 
1  Roger  of  Wendover,  Mat.  Paris,  Mat.  of  Westminster,  Ralph  of  Coggeshall 
Walter  of  Coventry,  Gervase  of  Canterbury.  His  name  is  perhaps  perpetuated  in 
Vauxhall. 
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this  creation.  So  far,  it  is  just  concievable  that  there  might  have  been 
an  unwitting-  confusion  of  two  persons  who  were  living  at  the  same  time 
(as  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  Viscount  of  Eymoges  and  the  Duke  of 
Austria  in  this  play)  ;  but  the  third  ingredient  could  hardly  have  been 
introduced  otherwise  than  deliberately,  since  to  discover  it  we  have  to 
pass  over  an  interval  of  nearly  three  centuries  in  our  history.  The  Bas- 
tard of  Falconbridge  (  or  Fauconberg  ),  Thomas  Neville,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  William  Neville,  Baron  Fauconberg  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Kent, 
bore,  as  is  well  known,  a  prominent  part  at  one  time  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  At  the  restoration  of  Henry  VI.,  in  October,  1470,  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  King-maker  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Channel,  and  in 
May,  1471,  at  the  head  of  considerable  sea  and  land  forces,  made  a  most  spir- 
ited and  determined  attempt  to  seize  Eondon,  ostensibly  in  the  interests 
of  Henry,  but  with  the  ulterior  object  of  plunder.  His  enterprise  came 
very  near  to  being  successful,  and,  from  its  incidents,1  was  calculated  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  his  name  for  many  years  among  the  citizens.  So 
formidable  indeed  was  he  considered,  that  it  was  believed  that,  through 
fear  of  him  and  in  order  to  deprive  his  numerous  followers  of  a  reason  for 
remaining  with  him,  the  Yorkists  put  to  death  the  captive  Henry  VI., 
whom  the  Bastard  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  Tower. 
A  tradition  of  dash  and  daring  would  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Fal- 
conbridge ;  and  the  fact  that  he  posed  as  a  champion  of  the  Lancastrian 
party,  and  was  practically  its  last  champion,  might  readily  suggest  him 
to  an  Elizabethan  dramatist  as  furnishing  an  appropriate  name,  accom- 
panied by  a  suitable  character,  with  which  to  round  off  the  personality 
that  was  to  represent  the  heroic  element  in  such  a  play  as  "  The  Trouble- 
some Raigne."  And  yet  another  recommendation  might  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  Falconbridge  could  also  be  reckoned  in  the  roll  of  "  Lancastrian 
Martyrs,"  for  although  on  his  surrender  to  P'dward  IV.  he  had  been 
knighted  and  reinstated  in  his  naval  post,  a  few  months  later  he  was 
beheaded,  "  notwithstanding  he  had  a  charter  of  pardon  ;  "  and  one  of 
the  baseless  Tudor  accusations  against  Richard  III.  was  that  he  was 
instrumental  in  this  execution.-  It  is  true  that  the  historical  Falconbridge 
Chronicle  ;  "  "  Political  Poems  "   (  Rolls  Series  ),  II.,  277. 

resembled  Fawkes  the  freebooter  in  being  little  better  than  a  buccaneer  ; 
still,  that,  if  remembered,  would  not  materially  lessen  his  reputation  in 
the  age  of  Elizabeth, 

Thus,  the  process  by  which  the  Philip  Faidconbridge  of  the  stage 
was  fabricated  seems  to  have  been  that  Philip  FitzRichard  supplied  the 
rough  sketch,  including  part  of  the  name  ;  this  was  supplemented  by 
what  was  respectable  in  Fawkes  de  Breaute',  while  the  Bastard  of  Fal- 
conbridge, whose  general  characteristics  harmonized  sufficiently  well 
those  of  the  former  pair,  supplied  the  surname.3 

l  Among  other  feats,  like  Fawkes  de  Breaute',  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  suburbs. 
'^Fleetwood;  Warkworth  ;  "  Croylnnd    Continuation;"    Fabyan  ;  "Brief    Latin 
a  By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fdward  Arnold,  I  have  been  enabled  in  writing  the  above  to 
make  use  of  the  introduction  to  my  edition  of  "  King  John." 
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JVOTES,   QUERIES  J1NV  REVIEWS 


THE  QUEST: 

With  Apologies  to  the  Knight  Errant. 

"  'Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 

But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved, 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world  ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.' 
And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 
'  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.'  " 

"Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  West,"  that  calls  the  Heraldic 
Journal  into  the  field,  than  the  brave  fights  wherein  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  fought  close  and  fierce  with  the  Paynim  in  the  name  of 
Christ  ;  other  even  than  that  last  great  fight  "  among  the  mountains  by 
the  winter  sea"  when  "the  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights  " 
ceased,  and  Sir  Bedevere  went  fortli  alone,  and  the  days  darkened  round 
him,  and  the  years.  It  is  no  longer  to  strive  against  the  Paynim  in  the 
Holy  I,and,  to  contend  with  ravening  dragons,  to  succor  forlorn  ladies  in 
distress,  that  he  is  called  to  action,  but  rather  to  war  against  the  Paynims 
of  realism  in  art,  to  assail  the  dragon  of  materialism,  and  the  fierce 
dragon  of  mammonism,  to  ride  for  the  succor  of  forlorn  hopes  and  the 
restoration  of  forgotten  ideals. 

The  Heraldic  Journal  has  no  title  to  stand  with  Sir  Bedevere  : 
the  old  chivalry  is  dead  and  never  to  be  restored,  while  the  race  of 
knights  is  extinct.  Yet  the  cause  remains  :  false  ideals,  truths  oppressed, 
idealism  quite  forgot,  the  realm  of  the  imagination  lost,  and,  therefore, 
why  should  he  not  go  forth  bravely  on  his  quest,  hoping,  if  it  may  be 
granted  him,  to  win  some  victories  over  the  strange  and  curious  crea- 
tures that  crawl  under  the  shadow  of  the  night;  or,  if  not  this,  then,  at 
least,  to  stand  for  a  moment  defiant  until  he  falls  in  the  uneven  battle. 

For  the  figlit  is  uneven,  grant  him  that.  The  ancient  knights  fought 
man  to  man,  with  a  world  to  applaud  their  victory  or  lament  their  defeat. 
The  would-be  knight  of  these  barren  days  may  challenge  no  human 
opponent,  etiquette  forbids;  rather  must  he  join  battle  with  the  world 
itself,  wage  war  against  the  very  elements  leagued  in  opposition  to  him 
in  this  struggle  of  men  against  an  epoch. 
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Men  against  an  epoch  ;  is  it  not  that  after  all  ?  One  by  one  in  tlii 
last  night,  the  beautiful  tilings  have  rlinappeared,  until  til  Im.i ,  In  u  woild 
grown  o\i\  :ind  n;/ly,  nn-n,  fon-«jd  to  Ull'l  iionn  n>i<IU»i  f«n  llic  pci  iiMmiH  y 
of  their  environment,  Imve  discredited  even  hentity  ilself,  finding*  i(  >  h i Id 

ish,  unworthy,  and  unscientific;  not  only  beauty  In  Art,  but  beauty  In 
thought  and  motive,  beauty  in  life  and  death,  until  the  word  has  become 
but  a  memory  and  a  reproach.  This  is  the  condition  that  demands  the 
new  chivalry.  The  fight  against  Paynims  and  Dragons  was  the  work  of 
a  carpet  knight  compared  with  this  ;  yet  in  this  fact  is  there  any  cause 
for  discouragement?  God  forbid.  But  whatever  the  issue,  the  quest 
lies  clear  in  sight,  and  he  would  be  a  craven  knight  indeed,  who  would 
shrink  from  this  new  "  siege  perilous." 

Of  course  it  will  be  said,  "  He  is  but  a  harmless  visionary,  an  un- 
reasoning reactionist,  this  new  Don  Quixote."  Well,  what  other  course 
is  open  to  him  than,  in  his  quest  for  beauty,  to  return  in  a  measure  to 
that  time  when  beauty  began  to  fade  from  life,  not  to  restore  a  fictitious 
and  evanescent  similitude  of  things  that  were,  but  to  learn  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  that  great  time,  wherewith  the  times  to  come  must  have 
far  closer  kinship  than  with  the  things  that  be. 

The  Heraldic  Journal  neither  claims  to  be  first  nor  hopes  to  be 
foremost  in  the  new  quest  ;  the  standard  has  been  raised  in  England 
and  already  many  true  knights  have  gone  into  the  fight,  some  to  fall  in 
honour,  many  contending  still,  though  against  heavy  odds.  The  Her- 
aldic Journal  follows  where  they  have  led,  asking  only  a  good  fight 
and  an  honorable  death,  whenever  that  death  may  come,  be  it  soon  or 
late.     This  is  the  quest.     We  accept  it  gladly. 


NOTES, 

The  arms  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of  the  city  of  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  as  they  appear  in  the  west  window  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen 
in  that  city  may  be  described  thus  : 

Arms — Or  on  a  fesse  wavy  azure,  between  three  kiln  chimnies  prop- 
er, two  and  one,  a  rose  argent  seeded. 

Crest — On  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  upon  a  mount  vert,  a  kiln  chimney 
proper. 

Motto — By  Industry  we  Prosper. 

The  kiln  chimnies  are  of  course  in  allusion  to  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  city.  The  fesse  symbolical  of  the  river  which  flows  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  upon  which  the  city  is  situate.  The  rose  suggests 
the  county  Lancaster,  England,  in  which  is  situate  the  mother  city  of 
Liverpool. 

The  coat  of  arms  calls  for  no  further  remark  except  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  effective.  Cabot  PursiuvianT. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Grace  Church  is  said  to  have  furnished 
most  of  the  suggestions  for  the  new  Seal  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Cathe 

dral  of  St.  John  the  divine.  The  design  was 
made  by  the  Tiffany  Studios.  It  is  based  on 
Revelation  i.  20: — "The  mystery  of  the  seven 
stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and 
the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars 
are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches  ;  and  the 
seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest,  are  the 
seven  Churches." 

The  seal  is  quartered.  At  the  top  is  the  mitre, 
designating  the  Cathedral  Church  as  the  seat  of 
the  Bishop.  Immediately  below  to  the  left  is  the 
seal  of  the  County  of  New  York,  and  to  the  right 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  lower 
quarter  there  are  the  seven  golden  candlesticks, 
representing  the  seven  Churches,  and  the  seven  stars  their  angels.  The 
seven  chapels  are  to  be  for  seven  nationalities — German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Chinese,  Finnish,  and  Swedish,  and  they  surround  the  chancel  at 
the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral. 


The  list  of  subscribers  to  this  magazine  for  1901  will  be  closed  as 
soon  as  fifty  persons  or  institutions  have  signified  their  desire  to  subscribe. 

Subscribers  to  the  Magazine  :  Alexander  W.  Mackenzie, 
Esq.,  Columbus,  O.  ;  Charles  F.  LaSerre,  Esq.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ; 
Wm.  Rupert  Elliott,  Esq.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Right  To  Bear  Arms.— London,  Elliott  Stock.     6s. 

The  matter  of  arms  has  never  before  been  so  comprehensively  treated 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  book  may  be  accepted  as  an 
accurate  statement  upon  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.       H.  W.   W. 

Armoriai,    FamiuES,    Third  Edition.  —  Compiled   and  edited  by  Arthur   Charle9 
Fox-Davies,  £b,  5s. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  which  arms  in  use  at 
the  moment  are  borne  by  legal  authority.  This  book  is  by  no  means 
complete  as  yet,  though  it  is  surely  effecting  the  result  of  a  definite  dis- 
tinction between  good  arms  and  bad.  The  illustrations  are  excellent 
and  a  copy  should  be  in  every  library  of  importance.  H.   W.  W. 
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Suggestion  for  a  Seal  for  the  Corporation  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York. 


BY   WINIFRED    ELEANOR    (BRENT)    MACKENZIE. 
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*MY  LOVE  HE  WAS  A  HIGHLAND  LAD. 

My  Love  he  was  a  Highland  lad, 

And  come  of  noble  pedigree, 
And  nane  could  beat  a  truer  heart, 

Or  wield  a  better  brand  than  he. 
And  0,  he  was  a  bonny  lad, 

The  bravest  lad  that  e'er  I  saw  I 
May  ill  betide  the  heartless  wight 

That  banished  him  and  his  awa. 

But  had  our  good  king  kept  the  field, 

When  traitors  tarrow'd  at  the  law, 
There  hadna  been  this  waefu'  wark, 

The  weariest  time  we  ever  saw. 
My  love  he  stood  for  his  true  king, 

Till  standing  it  could  do  nae  mair : 
The  day  is  lost,  and  sae  are  we  ; 

Nae  wonder  mony  a  heart  is  sair. 

But  I  wad  rather  see  him  roam 

An  outcast  on  a  foreign  strand, 
And  wi'  his  master  beg  his  bread, 

-     Nae  mair  to  see  his  native  land, 
Than  bow  a  hair  o'  his  brave  head 

To  base  usurper's  tyrannye; 
Than  cringe  for  mercy  to  a  knave 

That  ne'er  was  own'd  by  him  nor  me. 

But  there's  a  bud  in  fair  Scotland, 

A  bud  weel  kend  in  glamourye ; 
And  in  that  bud  there  is  a  bloom, 

That  yet  shall  flower  o'er  kingdoms  three ; 
And  in  that  bloom  there  is  a  brier, 

Shall  pierce  the  heart  of  tyrannye, 
Or  there  is  neither  faith,  nor  truth, 

Nor  honour  left  in  our  countrye. 

*Ftom  "The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland"  penes  Mt*.   Alfred  RoQefson 
Baftlngton,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  ON  PEDIGREE  MAKING. 

By  an  Officer  of  Arms, 
[continued.] 

We  will  assume  that  the  result  of  the  above  inquiries  and  prelimi- 
nary investigation  has  been  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  pedigree-maker's 
great-grandfather  was  Henry  Smith,  and  that  his  known  residence  was 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  that  his 
wife's  name  was  Ann.  The  registers  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert must  now  be  searched,  every  entry  found  to  the  name  of  Smith  must 
be  extracted,  and  should  none  be  found,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
registers  of  the  adjoining  parishes  each  in  turn  must  be  submitted  to  the 
same  process.  The  result  of  these  searches  should  then  be  tabulated, 
when  it  will  often  be  found  that  there  were  three  or  four,  or  even  more, 
individuals  of  the  same  Christian  and  surname,  and  not  unfrequently 
married  to  women  of  the  same  Christian  name  also,  living  in  the  same  or 
in  immediately  adjoining  parishes.  Obviously,  therefore,  church  regis- 
ters alone  will  not  help  us  over  the  difficulties  of  identification,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  wills  of  the  individuals  whose  existence  the 
registers  have  disclosed.  To  the  will  offices  at  Bodmin  and  Exeter  the 
inquirer  should  first  turn  ;  from  the  "calendars"  or  lists  of  wills  which 
can  there  be  examined,  the  names  of  every  person  of  the  surname  required 
should  be  extracted,  and  in  due  course  the  registered  copy  of  each  will 
carefully  examined  and  abstracted,  such  abstract  being  accurately  entered 
in  a  note-book  in  something  like  the  following  form  : 

John  Smith,  of  Penzance  and  of  St.  Cuthbert,  co.  Cornwall.  Will  dated  Septem- 
ber 18,  1743  ;  proved  October  23  following,  mentions  his  father  Henry  and  his  mother 
Jane  both  being  dead,  his  mother's  brother,  Francis  Heywood.i  living  ;  leaves  free- 
hold estate  at  St.  Cuthbert  to  his  son  John,  and  to  his  twin  grandchildren,  Alice  and 
Ruth,  ten  shillings  each  ;  to  his  daughter-in-law  Alice  certain  domestic  utensils  ;  to 
his  son  Henry  a  tenement  in  the  occupation  of  George  Hall,  and  mentions  his  son 
Henry's  wife,  Mary,  and  their  children,  Henry  and  Mary  ;  wife  Mary  sole  executrix. 


Henry  Smith, — Jane,  died  Francis  Heywood, 


died  before  1743. 


before  1743.  living  1743. 


John  Smith : 
(the  testator). 


Mary  ,  proved  her  Henry  Smith- 

husband's  will  1743. 


Mary. 


II  I.I 

John  Smith. yAlice  Henry  Smith.         Mary. 


Alice.  Ruth. 


1  The  burial  register  of  an  adjoining  parish   shows  that   Francis   Heywood  was 
buried,  aged  74,  on  October  14,  1743. 
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This  will,  which  is  a  real  one,  the  names,  etc.,  only  being  altered, 
gives  several  generations  of  the  family,  and  illustrates  as  well  the  diffi- 
culties I  have  referred  to,  the  two  brothers  having  each  a  wife  whose 
name  is  Mary,  and  each  a  sou  with  his  father's  Christian  name.  Other 
wills  must,  therefore,  be  looked  for  and  abstracted  in  the  same  way,  until 
it  becomes  possible  to  piece  together  slowly  and  laboriously  the  outline 
of  a  pedigree,  which  may  be  partially  filled  in  and  further  elucidated  by 
the  registers  already  referred  to.  In  all  cases  search  should  be  made  at 
the  will  office  at  Somerset  House,  in  L,ondon,  as  well  as  at  the  local  regis- 
tries, the  same  process  as  detailed  above  being  gone  through  ;  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  making  of  pedigrees  there  is  no  element 
of  greater  importance  than  wills,  and  that  the  careful  and  complete 
examination  of  these  valuable  genealogical  documents  is  practically  a  sine 
qua  non  in  the  preparation  of  every  pedigree. 

The  cost  to  the  examiner  of  such  searches  and  examinations,  apart  from 
the  time  and  labour  involved,  naturally  varies  considerably,  according  to 
circumstances.  At  the  London  office,  under  certain  conditions,  wills 
proved  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  can  be  examined  and  abstracted 
by  those  desirous  of  doing  so  free  of  expense  ;  but  in  the  local  registries 
the  circumstances  as  well  as  the  fees  payable  vary  very  considerably,  and  the 
would-be  searcher  is  advised  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  amount  of  the 
fees  to  be  incurred  by  a  proposed  search,  before  undertaking  the  same. 
In  the  case  of  church  registers,  which  are  in  the  official  custody  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  same  course  should  always  be  pursued  ;  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  also  advisable  to  make  an  appointment  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  such  registers,  so  that  he  may  either  personally 
attend  to  overlook  the  search,  or  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  the  parish 
clerk  or  some  other  official  duly  qualified. 

An  important  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  viz. ,  that  in  no  case  will 
unattested  abstracts  or  copies  of  wills,  registers,  or  any  other  document 
to  be  produced  in  evidence  of  a  pedigree,  or  portion  thereof,  be  accepted 
as  such  by  the  College  of  Arms.  Attested  copies  are  absolutely  essential  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  a  counsel  of  wisdom  not  to  provide  one's  self 
with  these  until  the  whole  of  the  pedigree,  so  far  as  it  is  desired  to  carry 
it,  has  been  clearly  and  unmistakably  established  ;  this  being,  of  course, 
but  a  general  rule,  and  one  that  may  be,  and  is,  likely  to  be  often  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  case. 

Copies  of  every  monumental  inscription  relating  to  members  of 
the  family,  in  the  churches  where  registers  show  they  are  buried, 
should  also  be  procured  :  and  these  copies  must  also  be  certified  if 
intended  to  be  put  forward  as  evidences.  The  armorial  bearings,  if  such 
exist,  upon  them  should  also  be  carefully  copied,  and  the  position  of  the 
whole  should  be  described — e.  g.,  "west  wall  of  north  transept,"  or 
"  south  side  of  chancel." 

f  TO   BE  CONTINUED.  1 
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IS  THERE  A  FRENCH  NOBILITY? 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  A.  de  Royer  by  Iy.  D.  J. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  noble  house  in  France  that  has  not  pretended 
to  be  able  and  willing  to  trace  its  genealogy  beyond  the  tenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  to-day  these  houses  of  ancient  and  chivalric  stock  are 
become,  if  not  undiscoverable,  at  least  of  the  rarest. 

L,et  us  recall  the  fact,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  hardly  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century  that  surnames  became  proper  to 
families. 

The  most  ancient  house  which  remains  to  us  cannot,  before  that 
period,  give  any  precise  dates  to  the  names  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
Until  then  only  chance,  personal  qualities,  or  the  place  of  birth,  gave  by 
their  addition  to  baptismal  names  a  distinctive  appellation  to  the  subject- 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  see  our  early  Kings  supplementing  their 
Christian  names  with  a  qualifying  title  without  a  surname,  as  Robert-le- 
Fort,  Guilldume-aux-Epaules,  Hugues-Capet,  Guillaume-le-Conquerant ; 
a  multitude  of  such  historic  names  prove  it. 

Recognising  the  evil,  Eouis  XIV.  wished  to  remedy  it.  He  com- 
menced by  revoking  all  acts  of  ennoblement  accorded  subsequent  to  the 
year  1666. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  all  justice  there  were  found  among  these  revoca- 
tions some  newly-ennobled  personages  who  had  merited  by  distinguished 
sendees  to  the  State,  or  by  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  their 
patents  of  nobility,  it  was  not  fair  to  deprive  such  of  their  legitimate  rec- 
ompense. So  the  King  confirmed  the  legal  ennoblements  emanating  from 
his  predecessors,  while  taking  measures  to  repress  and  prosecute  fraud, 
and  to  condemn  the  usurpers  who  had  made  themselves  noble  by  their 
own  authority.  "  Nobles  are  coins  more  or  less  ancient  of  which  Time 
has  made  medals  "   (Rivaux). 

On  March  22  of  the  said  year  166(5  appeared  a  new  decree  of  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  compelling  each  member  of  the  nobility  of  the  realm — the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  recent,  the  true  with  the  false — to  produce  proofs, 
justificatory,  affiliative  and  honorary,  of  their  direct  descent,  counting 
from  the  year  1650. 

The  documents,  to  be  admissible  and  valid,  had  to  be  originals,  and 
to  set  forth  proper  qualifications  for  nobility  without  forfeiture.  After 
examination  of  documents  and  title-deeds,  the  persons  producing  those 
found  to  be  e?i  regie  were  maintained  in  their  privileges  and  their  nobility 
of  ancient  extraction,  whereas  the  usurpers  saw  themselves  declared 
plebeian,  condemned  to  a  penalty,  and  re-assessed  to  taxation. 

[to  be  continued] 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  NAMES 
AND  CHANGES  OF  NAME. 

One  of  the  fashions  of  modern  times,  which  at  first  sight  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  that  particular  weakness  which  causes  an  end- 
less number  of  people  to  change  their  surnames.  But  a  little  thought 
will  give  the  clue  to  the  rapidly-increasing  army  who  go  through  the 
world  labelled  iu  a  form  differing  from  the  original  advertisement  of  their 
known  male  ancestors. 

It  is  a  strange,  but,  nevertheless,  a  true  fact  (and  it  is  a  fact  which 
might  be  worth  investigation  by  those  who  are  at  the  present  time 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  reasons  and  causes  of  the  determination  of 
sex)  that  the  undoubted  tendency  of  aristocratic  families  is  to  become 
extinct  or  to  end  in  heiresses.  The  usual  supposition  is  that  most  fami- 
lies go  up  and  down  in  a  kind  of  switchback  see-saw,  and  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  a  family  simply  meaus  that  it  has  sunk  in  the  social  scale 
beyond  ready  recognition.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  cases  have 
occurred,  but  they  are  not  the  rule,  they  are  rare  exceptions.  The  usual, 
the  almost  universal,  event  is  that  a  family  rises,  intermarries  with 
patrician  blood,  and  in  a  few  generations  ends  in  an  heiress  or  becomes 
extinct.  There  is  no  legitimate  male  descendant  of  any  King  of  England 
who  sat  on  the  throne  before  the  reign  of  George  I.  Of  the  twenty-five 
barons  who  set  their  hands  to  Magna  Charta,  not  a  single  male  descend- 
ant remains.  There  is  not  a  single  English  barony  by  Writ1  now  held 
by  a  male  of  the  family  in  which  it  was  originally  created.-  There  are 
only  about  300  noble  or  gentle  families  now  holding  the  same  land  in 
male  succession,  which  their  male  ancestors  held  even  so  recently  as  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  There  are  many  causes  which  have  operated 
to  this  end,  but  the  chief  cause  is  this  lamentable  tendency  of  well-born 
families  to  terminate  in  the  persons  of  females.  When  a  family  has  been 
associated  with  certain  lands  for  several  centuries,  and  where  the  name 
and  lands  have  been  inseparably  joined  and  interwoven  for  so  long,  where 
the  same  blood  (even  though  in  or  through  a  female)  still  remains,  it  is 
but  natural  enough  that  there  should  be  a  desire  to  still  keep  the  estate 
and  the  surname  together.  And  in  these  cases,  as  there  has  been  no  sale 
of  the  lands  to  an  alien  race,  from  time  immemorial  from  this  cause  there 
have  been  these  changes  of  surname.  There  is  scarcely  an  English  pedi- 
gree without  such  a  break.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  fifty  authentic 
male  pedigrees  to-day  in  England  which  can  be  taken  back  to  the 
Conquest. a 

Thus  the  necessity  of  changing  one's  name  argued  a  connection  with, 
and  descent  from,  an  ancient  family,  ergo,  it  was  an  aristocratic  thing  to 

1  Heritable  by  or  through  females. 

2  Unless  by  any  chance  an  instance  which  is  overshadowed  in  a  later  creation  by 
patent  of  a  higher  degree  hab  been  overlooked. 

3  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish  pedigrees  are  excluded  from  this  estimate. 
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change  one's  name,  or  take  a  double  name.  After  that,  of  course,  came 
the  deluge  of  such  changes. 

At  a  much  later  date  came  the  class  who,  with  no  inherited  obliga- 
tion to  do  so,  were  glad  enough  to  perpetuate,  by  a  change  of  surname, 
or  by  the  adoption  of  a  double  surname,  the  fact  of  their  descent  in  the 
female  line  from  an  ancient  house. 

At  a  still  later  date,  probably  within  the  last  fifty  years,  has  arisen 
yet  another  class,  a  typical  product  of  the  days  we  live  in,  who,  for  mere 
purposes  of  distinction,  one  might  say  from  the  necessity  of  distinction, 
have  been  glad  to  seize  any  plausible  excuse  to  either  make  a  complete 
change,  or  more  often  to  hyphen  on  some  other  name,  in  the  hope  that 
the  combination  will  be  more  or  less  distinctive. 

And  herein  lies  another  curious  exemplification  of  what  is  alluded  to 
above.  Whilst  aristocratic  families  die  out,  and  aristocratic  and  distinct- 
ive surnames  become  extinct,  the  more  plebeian  families  with  very  usual 
and  common  surnames  thrive  and  multiply  ;  and  whilst  such  names  as 
Plantagenet,  Maltravers,  Mauleverer,  Conyers,  Fitzalan,  DeBohun,  etc., 
have  become  extinct,  the  names  of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
still  increase  and  multiply  as  the  sand  upon  tlie  sea-shore.  And  with 
this  ghastly  multiplication  and  duplication  small  wonder  that  distinction 
becomes  advantageous.  Consecpiently  as  the  reasons  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  the  frequency  of  their  operation,  changes  and  assumptions  of 
name  are  now  an  everyday  occurrence. 

It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  necessity  to  follow  the  example  of  L,ord  Ran- 
dolph Spencer-Churchill,  who,  forgetting  that  he  himself  was  dans  cette 
galere,  poured  forth  his  scorn  on  "  double-barrelled  nonentities."  The 
desirability,  the  necessity,  the  wisdom,  or  the  expediency  of  any  change 
must  be  left  to  every  man  to  decide  for  himself,  though  later  on  herein 
will  be  found  a  summary  of  those  points  which  deserve  consideration  in 
arriving  at  a  decision. 

But  in  any  case,  if  a  change  is  to  be  made,  it  ought  and  must  be  made 
in  the  properly  prescribed  and  recognised  manner. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  general  idea1  that  a  man  may  change  his 
name  as,  how  and  when  he  likes,  seeking  the  approval  and  authorization 
of  no  one  save  himself,  Nearly  every  solicitor  will  advise  you  to  this 
effect,  because  the  text-books  he  crams  from  and  relies  upon  do  not  teach 
him  to  the  contrary.  This  idea  unfortunately  is  rapidly  spreading,  and 
to  a  great  extent  dates  from  the  following  dictum  of  a  judge,  who  re- 
marked from  the  bench  :  "I  know  of  no  law  to  prevent  any  man  from 
changing  his  name  as  often  as  he  likes,  provided  that  it  is  not  done  for 
the  purposes  of  fraud." 

This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  judge  has  gone  wrong  by 
endeavouring  to  apply  the  rules  of  law-court  law  and  jurisdiction  to  mat- 
ters of  "honour,"  which  are  in  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earl  Marshal's  court. 
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There  is  certainly  "  nothing  to  prevent,"  inasmuch  as  no  one  will  be 
prosecuted  for  having  done  so  ;  but  the  absence  of  the  enforcement  of  pen- 
alties does  not  render  an  expressly  declared  illegal  practice  lawful  ;  and 
if  the  Earl  Marshal's  court  were  again  to  sit,  and  there  is  no  insuperable 
reason  why  it  should  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  point  could  be 
very  quickly  determined.  There  is  "nothing  to  prevent"  one  commit- 
ting adultery  (using  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  canonical  law),  but  at  the 
same  time  most  men  would  hesitate  to  say  it  was  a  lawful  or  admirable 
proceeding.  So  that  the  ' '  nothing-to-prevent ' '  plea  amounts  to  very 
little. 

A  person's  nominal  description  consists  of  one  or  more  separate  and 
distinct  names,  colloquially  referred  to  as  "  Christain,"  "christened," 
"baptismal,"  or  "front"  names,  and  the  "surname,"  or  "sirename," 
which,  whether  it  be  single,  double,  treble,  quadruple,  or  quintuple  (no 
instance  is  known  of  a  more  extended  character)  in  its  compound  form  is 
intended  to  be,  and  in  theory  is,  one  and  indivisible.  L,et  us  deal  with  the 
former  class  of  names  first. 

Names — all  of  the  nature  of  descriptive  or  nick  names — existed  in  the 
days  of  heathenism.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  back  to  those  periods.  Mod. 
era  practices  have  a  later  origin,  and  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
the  name  by  which  a  person  was  baptized  became  unalterably  his.  At, 
and  by,  the  ceremony  of  baptism  the  name  was  conferred  upon  him  law- 
fully, both  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  between  which  in  early  times 
there  existed  little  or  no  divergence.  The  Church  required  that  Chris- 
tian baptism  should  confer  the  name  of  some  saint,  hence  the  compara- 
tively limited  number  of  Christian  names.  In  former  days  of  compulsory 
Christianity  and  compulsory  ecclesiasticism  everybody  was  baptized,  and 
everybody  therefore  had  a  name  by  baptism. 

NOW,  THERE  IS  NOT,  AND  NEVER  HAS    BEEN,    ANY  APPOINTED  WAY 

OF  changing  A  Christian  name.  Front  or  baptismal  names  are  under 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  neither  the  Crown  nor  thj^ommon  law 
has  ever  attempted  to  legislate  or  interfere  concerning  them.  The  Church 
has  never  provided  any  manner  or  opportunity  of  change.  The  only 
law  which  at  all  relates  to  Christian  names  is  the  Lyon  Office  Act,  1672 
{vide  infra),  which  distinctly  lays  it  down  that  "his  Maiestie  with  con- 
sent forsd  declaires  that  it  is  onlie  allowed  for  Noblemen  &  Bishopes  to 
subscrive  by  their  titles ;  And  that  all  others  shall  subscrive  their 
Christned  names,  or  the  initiall  letter  thereof,  with  their  Sirnames,  and 
may  if  they  please  adject  the  designation  of  their  Lands,  prefixing  the 
word  Of  to  the  Sds  designations." 

But  since  the  Act  creating  a  public  register  of  births  a  certain  diffi- 
culty has  arisen.  The  birth  of  a  child  must  be  registered  within  a  period 
of  forty-two  days.  "  Baptism  "  or  the  ceremony  of  "  christening  "  (for 
now  the  two  words  are  each  colloquially  supposed  to  carry  a  separate 
meaning)  may  take  place  at  any  time  during  life.  Consequently  the  civil 
act   of  registration  and   the  religious  ceremony  do  not  occur  simulta- 


neously.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Christian  name  or  names  shall 
be  the  same  in  the  civil  register  of  births  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  register 
of  the  ceremony  of  christening.  Everybody  knows  of  cases  in  which 
they  differ.  Both  the  registrar  and  the  clergyman  ignore  the  act  of  the 
other,  and  neither  is  required  to  take  any  steps  whatever  to  secure  the 
agreement  of  the  two  registers.  Now,  the  conferring  of  a  Christian  or 
front  name  is  an  act  which  must  be  performed  by  the  parents  or  god- 
parents, and  it  is  perfectly  legal,  whether  conferred  by  baptism  or  registra- 
tion. Supposing  that  the  two  registers  differ,  and  seeing  that  each  sep- 
arately is  legal,  which  is  the  right  name  of  the  child?  One  can  only  take 
it  that  the  facts  of  the  law  are  as  follows  :  That  where  no  ecclesiastical 
ceremony  takes  place  (z\  e. ,  in  the  case  of  Nonconformists)  the  name 
entered  at  the  registration  of  birth  must  stand  unquestioned.  But 
WHERE  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CEREMONY  OP  BAPTISM  OR  CHRISTENING 
DOES  TAKE  PEACE,  THE  NAME  GIVEN  ALOUD  AT  THE  CEREMONY  IS  THE 
unalterable  name  of  the  child,  the  entry  in  the  church  register 
being  the  evidence  (1)  of  the  fact  of  the  ceremony  having  been  per- 
formed, (2)  of  the  name  by  which  the  child  was  christened.  Because 
the  civil  register  of  births  is  merely  the  civil  register  of  the  fact  of  birth, 
the  name  of  the  child  being  optionally  added  for  purposes  of  identification. 
The  civil  law  does  not  require  any  name  to  be  entered  in  the  register  of 
births  either  at  the  time  of  registration  or  at  any  subsequent  date. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ciyil  penalty  enforceable  upon  a 
clergyman  for  not  making  a  proper  entry  in  his  Church  registers  after 
the  ceremony  has  taken  place  ;  therefore  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
name  given  at  the  ceremony  will  be  properly  registered.  Therefore  it  is 
desirable  that  the  name  should  be  written  and  handed  to  the  clergyman 
before  the  ceremony,  so  that  the  child  may  be  called  by  the  right  name, 
and  that  there  may  be  no  discrepancies  in  spelling  when  the  written  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  is  being  created  in  the  ecclesiastical  register. 

There  exists  no  machinery  for  making  alterations  in  the  registers  of 
a  church.  There  are  many  cases  where  this  has  been  done,  howevej^ 
though  whether  done  properly  or  not  is  open  to  discussion.  Entries  reg- 
istering baptisms,  etc.,  made  at  a  date  long  after  the  ceremonies  have 
been  performed  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  church  registers,  and  they 
are  found  interlined  or  out  of  their  order  of  date.  Such  entries  are 
always  open  to  grave  suspicion  ;  consequently  it  is  desirable  that  where 
the  necessity  for  them  arises,  full  explanation  thereof  should  be  inserted 
and  signed  by  the  clergyman.  One  can  call  to  mind  a  certain  parish  in 
which  the  late  rector  seemed  to  have  a  chronic  objection  to  making 
entries  in  the  register.  Euckily  the  parish  is  but  small,  and  the  present 
rector  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  his 
predecessor. 

Speaking  from  the  strictly  legal  point  of  view,  it  must  be  recorded 
that  the  only  ecclesiastical  law  which  has  effect  as  law  in   England  is, 
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and  has  been,  that  of  the  Established  Church  for  the  time  being.  There- 
fore the  ceremonies  of  baptism  and  christening  performed  by  others  than 
ordained  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  are  simply  the  voluntary 
observance  of  sacred  rites.  Such  ceremonies  carry  with  them  no  legal 
validity.  The  Church  recognises  for  each  person  but  one  ceremony  of 
baptism.  A  modern  custom  of  change  of  name  by  rebaptism  having  been 
put  forward,  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  It  is  also  doubtful  if  the 
slightest  legality  attaches  to  a  change  of  the  Christian  name  at  the  cer- 
emony of  confirmation.  As  the  registration  of  birth  may  in  some  cases 
govern  the  legal  name  of  the  child,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  shortly 
recapitulate  the  law  upon  the  point,  which  is  well  and  briefly  summed  up 
as  follows  in  IVhitaker'  s  Almanac : 

When  a  birth  takes  place,  personal  information  of  it  must  be 
given  to  the  Registrar,  and  the  register  signed  in  his  presence,  by  one 
of  the  following  persons  :  1.  The  father  or  mother  of  the  child. 
If  they  fail,  2.  The  occupier  of  the  house  in  which  the  birth  hap- 
pened ;  3.  A  person  present  at  the  birth  ;  or,  4.  The  person  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  child.  The  duty  of  attending  to  the  registration 
thereof  rests  firstly  on  the  parents.  One  of  them  must,  within  42 
days  of  the  birth, give  to  the  Registrar  by  word  of  mouth  the  inform- 
ation needed  to  enable  him  to  register,  and  must  sign  the  register 
in  his  presence.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  without  reasonable  cause, 
they  will  become  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  In  case  of 
their  failure,  one  of  the  other  persons  above  named  must  give  personal 
information  and  sign  the  register  within  the  same  period.  If  at  the 
end  of  42  days  no  one  has  given  information  and  signed  the  register, 
the  Registrar  may  write  to  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  persons, 
requiring  him  or  her  to  come  to  him  for  that  purpose,  at  a  stated 
time  and  place.  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  requisi- 
tion will  become  liable  to  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  Not  only  will 
liability  to  a  penalty  be  avoided,  but  the  registration  of  a  birth  will 
be  free  of  charge  when  it  takes  place  within  42  days,  unless  either  of 
the  persons  above  named  sends  to  the  Registrar  a  written  request  to 
come  and  register  at  his  or  her  residence,  or  at  the  house  where  the 
child  was  born,  when  the  Registrar  on  so  attending  to  register  may 
claim  a  fee  of  one  shilling.  After  three  months  a  birth  cannot  be 
registered  except  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent  Registrar, 
and  on  payment  of  fees  to  him  and  the  Registrar.  After  twelve 
months  a  birth  can  be  registered  only  on  the  Registrar-General's 
express  authority,  and  on  payment  of  further  fees.  It  is  important 
to  persons  of  all  classes  to  be  able  to  prove  their  age  and  the  date  of 
their  birth.  The  only  legal  proof  of  these  is  afforded  by  the  civil 
registers,  which  the  law  now  requires  to  be  made  as  above  described. 
The  child's  baptismal  name,  if  changed,  or  not  previously  given, 
may  be  inserted  in  the  register  within  twelve  months  after  the  regis- 
tration of  the  birth. 

If  any  change  in  a  Christian  or  "  front"  name  does  take  place,  last- 
ing evidence  of  the  fact  should  be  created  at  the  time  of  the  change.  This 
can  be  done  by  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  or  by  a  deed-poll  enrolled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.     A  copy  of  a  newspaper  gets  lost,   and 
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back  numbers  of  a  paper  are  not  always  easy  to  procure,  even  when  the 
actual  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement  is  known.  The  Times 
is  unquestionably  the  best  paper  to  make  use  of,  as  an  index  to  this  is 
compiled  and  published,  A  deed-poll,  however,  is  better.  Such  a  docu- 
ment does  not  run  the  same  risk  of  destruction  as  a  newspaper,  and  being 
formally  enrolled,  the  evidence  is  perpetuated  beyond  loss  for  all  time  to 
come. 

But  such  a  change  is  not  legal ;  it  is  no  more  than  an  unauthorized 
alias.  There  is  no  legal  way  of  making  a  change  of  a  Christian  name, 
and  one  cannot  but  most  strongly  advise  everyone  to  make  no  change 
whatever.  Swear  at  your  parents  and  god-parents  if  you  like  ;  it  may 
relieve  you  ;  but  your  Christian  name  is  inflicted  on  you  by  them,  and  you 
have  got  to  put  up  with  it,  and  grin  and  bear  it.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  there  is  no  grievance  for  which  the  law  does  not  provide  a  remedy. 
This,  however,  is  one.  Possibly  it  is  the  exception  the  proof  of  which 
goes  to  make  the  proof  of  the  rule.  A.  C.  F.-D.  and  A.  M.  R. 


THE  SEAL  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  CATHE- 
DRAL OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  published  scheme  for  the  above  has  evoked  considerable  criticism 
and  discussion.  The  following  letters  from  The  Churchman,  are  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  controversy. 

The  Heraldic  Journal  would  warmly  endorse  the  letters  of  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  and  that  of 
Dr.  Jewell. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Churchman  : 

Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  an  humble  protest  against  the  published 
design  purporting  to  be  the  accepted  scheme  for  the  official  seal  for  the 
Cathedral  of  St  John  The  Divine.  Heraldry  like  architecture,  is  at  once 
an  art  and  a  science,  it  is  intimately  associated  with  architecture,  therefore 
I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  offering  a  criticism  of  a  matter  which 
might  seem  outside  an  architect's  province. 

Surely  so  great,  I  may  say  national,  an  institution,  as  the  Cathedral 
of  New  York,  should  be  expressed  visibly  only  through  exact  and  excel- 
lent modes.  A  seal  is  perhaps  a  minor  matter,  but  correctness  is  desirable 
even  in  small  things.  The  accepted  design  for  the  proposed  seal  is  not 
in  any  respect  correct.  It  violates  all  the  laws  of  good  Heraldry.  No 
Herald  that  ever  lived,  even  the  deplorable  substitute  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  could  possibly  blazon  this  extraordinary  combination  of  impos- 
sible signs.  Apparently  what  was  attempted  by  the  designer  was  a 
shield  with  its  crest,  enclosed  in  a  "  Vesica  Pisces.1'  So  far  the  scheme  is 
acceptable  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  design  does  not  show  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  instead  it  shows  a  field  divided  into  four  uuheraldic  polygons. 
The  mitre  which  fills  the  topmost  of  these  areas  is  correct  if  considered 
as  a  crest  ;  incorrect  if  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  charge.  The  seals  of  the 
state  and  the  county  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the  present  instance,  because 
that  of  the  state  is  absolutely  unpardonable  as  Heraldry,  while  that  of  the 
county  is  but  little  better.  Desirable  as  it  might  be  to  incorporate  these  two 
designs  in  a  Cathedral  seal,  they  should  be  refused  for  the  reason  that, 
as  I  said  above,  they  are  bad  Heraldry,  and  should  not  be  perpetuated. 

As  for  the  quarter  (by  courtesy)  which  contains  the  candlesticks 
and  stars,  one  can  only  say  that  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  is  unheraldic, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  blazoned. 

I  have  no  right  to  criticise  the  symbolism  of  this  proposed  seal  ;  but 
any  one  who  knows  anything  about  Heraldry  is  certainly  privileged  to 
call  attention  to  its  utterly  unheraldic  nature. 

Heraldry  in  the  United  States  has  been  and  is  exceptionally  bad. 
It  was  introduced  here  at  the  time  when  Heraldry  in  Great  Britain  had 
sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  all  the  vicious  methods  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  have  been  continued  here.  Only  a  small  minority 
of  the  state  seals  are  good.     Most  of  them  are  vicious  to  the  last  degree. 
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As  for  the  Church,  a  scrutiny  of  the  seals  of  the  various  dioceses  shows 
that  of  the  thirty-three  published,  three  are  faultless,  five  good,  nine 
tolerable  (that  is,  susceptible  of  being  made  right  with  certain  changes), 
while  sixteen  are  absolutely  bad.  The  three  faultless  seals  are  Long 
Island,  Louisiana,  and  Washington  ;  the  five  good  ones,  Dallas,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  ;  the  nine  tolerable  ones,  California, 
Delaware,  Easton,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Springfield 
and  Western  Michigan.  All  the  others  are  inexcusable.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  seals  illustrated  in  the  "Living  Church  Quarterly."  There  may 
be  other  seals  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Cathedral  of  New  York  should 
add  one  more  to  the  list  of  Heraldic  aberrations  in  this  country  ? 
Boston,  April  4th,  1901.  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman: 

The  picture  of  the  seal  of  the  cathedral  and  the  pertinent  letter  of 
Ralph  Adams  Cram  make  an  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  grand  monument  of  Christian  faith. 

While  the  author  of  the  letter  truly  states  that  he  has  no  right  to 
criticise  the  seal,  yet  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  of  the  same,  and  the 
readers  of  The  Churchman  appreciate  his  letter.  The  seal  as  proposed 
not  only  has  the  disadvantages  he  cites,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  Jgood 
art  and  good  taste. 

Let  us  have  a  seal  that  conforms  to  all  that  is  best  in  art  and  heraldry. 
It  should,  moreover,  mean  something.  Its  symbolism  should  be  strong  and 
pure,  and  to  my  mind  it  should  express  originality.  Why  not  have  a 
good  seal?  If  the  choice  lies  between  this  seal  and  no  seal,  let  us  omit 
the  seal.  Waldo  W.  Stevens,  B.  A. 

April  20,  1901. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman: 

Judging  by  your  editorial  in  The  Churchman  of  April  27,  you  are  in 
favor  of  wide  criticism  and  suggestion  in  matters  of  general  interest ;  and 
so  I  hope  you  will  not  soon  announce  that  the  correspondence  about  the 
cathedral  seal  is  ended.  For  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  many  ways  that  so 
many  people  take  a  genuine  interest  in  it  ;  and  do  we  not  all  hope  that 
the  trustees  of  the  cathedral  will  reconsider  their  action,  and  make  use  of 
good  suggestions  if  they  find  any  such. 

I  write  for  information,  and  by  way  of  inquiry,  not  of  correction. 
"Golden  candlesticks":  does  that  mean  what  we  mean  by  candlesticks? 
Were  they  not  really  supporters  of  the  tamps  of  the  time  ?  If  so,  is  it  not 
an  anachronism  to  have  on  any  Church  seal  or  in  stained  glass  windows, 
etc. ,  modern  bedroom  candlesticks,  or  even  modern  Church  candlesticks  ? 

The  ancient  lamps  were  graceful  in  shape,  while  the  straight  candle- 
stick is  not.  CORTLANDT   WHITEHEAD. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman: 

Mr.  Cram  might  have  gone  further.  He  might  have  said  that  the 
"  published  design  "  of  a  seal  on  page  460  of  The  Churchman ,  April  13, 
1901,  is  fundamentally  repugnant  to  certain  well-known  rules  of  descrip- 
tion. In  an  escutcheon  of  three  parts  (which  is,  however,  not  at  all 
English),  the  precedence  is  one,  two  and  three.  If  the  "published 
design"  be  so  read,  then  we  have  (1)  New  York  County,  (2)  New  York 
State,  (3)  "  St.  John  the  Divine  " — which  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  manifest 
that  the  county  has  not  precedence  with  or  over  the  State,  whether  or- 
ganically or  in  fact.  The  design  for  "  St.  John  "  is  (we  may  say)  dumb 
and  cold,  for  the  stars  are  scattered,  and  the  candlesticks  are  snuffed. 
Mr.  Cram  is  right,  when  he  says  "  it  is  inexcusable,  since  it  is  unheraldic 
and  could  not  possibly  be  blazoned."  But  we  will  go  further  and  say 
that  "  it  is  inexcusable,"  because  it  is  in  violation  of  the  description  con- 
tained in  The  Revelation  i.  12  to  20,  compare  ii.  1  ;  iii.  15  and  16,  for 
"  he  had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars,"  so  that  they  were  not  scattered 
hither  and  thither  ;  and  the  candlesticks  were  "  goiden,"  therefore  burn- 
ing. No  heraldic,  or  semi-heraldic,  design  is  tolerable,  unless  it  can  be 
"  blazoned  "  or  described  in  apt  words,  so  that  the  design  may  be  proved 
by  the  words,  and  the  words  by  the  design.  If  it  is  to  be  midtum  in 
parvo,  let  it  be  at  least  descriptive  :  and  let  us  not  forget,  when  we  under- 
take such  things — St.  Matthew  xxii.  21 — that  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
what  is  from  above,  and  what  is  distinctly  beneath.  As  a  crest,  the  mitre 
belongs  to  the  bishop  himself ;  therefore,  if  used  upon  the  chapter  seal, 
it  should  be  in  pretense ,  or  otherwise  appropriated.  We  send  you  a  mod- 
est scratch,  to  illustrate  what  might  have  been  (perhaps)  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Cram — the  "  colors  "  we  do  not  know.  Frederick  W.  Story. 
Baltimore,  April  13,  1901. 

To  the  Editor  of  The    Churchman: 

I  cannot  but  express  my  delight  at  your  learned  Boston  correspond- 
ent's criticism  of  the  proposed  seal  for  St.  John's  cathedral.  So  pre-emi- 
nent is  the  Church  for  her  regard  for  religious  symbolism,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  than  this  calling  of  her  attention  to  the  most 
carefully  studied,  finely  significant  and  historically  venerable  system  of 
symbolism  the  world  has  seen  or  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 
Associated  as  heraldry  is,  not  only  with  our  Church  architecture,  but  also 
with  the  grandest  ages  of  that  architecture's  development  and  power,  it 
would  seem,  as  your  correspondent  urges,  greatly  to  be  desired  that  we 
should  no  longer  scatter  broadcast  on  the  Church  unmeaningnesses  and 
monstrosities  of  either  kind — most  certainly  as  we  have  already  enough 
of  both. 

Your  correspondent's  showing  of  the  utter  heraldic  absurdity  of  the 
proposed  seal  amounts  to  a  demonstration  which,  in  its  completeness,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  manifest  ugliness  of  the  thing  itself. 

F.  S.  Juweu,. 


In  this    connection    we   are    glad    to    publish    a    suggestion   from 
the   pen   of    Mrs.    Alexander   W.    Mackenzie,   of  Columbus,  a  gifted 
lady  who  is   not    altogether   unknown   in    the    world    of  art. 

The  design  shows  the  Patron  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction  (vested  in  the  canonical  vestments),  the  Seven  Stars  of 
the  Churches  in  the  heavens  beyond.  On  either  side  are  the  heraldic 
emblems  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Lamb  of  God  (verities  which  a 
Bishop  is  supposed  to  guard).  Underneath  appear  the  Seven  Chapels 
which  are  thought  by  some  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  Cathedral. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this  suggestion  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York. — Editor. 


NOTES. 

MS.  contributions  for  publication  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Heraldic 
Journal  should  reach  the  editor  before  June  15th. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Magazine,  for  May,  a  Quarterly  edited  by  the 
Hon.  Mary  Henniker-Major,  a  sister  of  Lord  Henniker,  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  has  an  illustration  of  a  panel  in  Brent  work,  subject,  St. 
Edmund  the  Martyr  King,  of  East  Anglia.  The  Editor  refers  to  the 
panel  as  an  evidence  of  the  interest  of  the  church  folk  in  the  United 
States  in  their  heritage  of  the  English  Saints. 
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COURAGE. 

Loitering  with  a  vacant  eye 

Along  the  Grecian  gallery, 

And  brooding  on  my  heavy  ill, 

I  met  a  statue  standing  still, 

Still  in  marble  stone  stood  he, 

And  steadfastly  he  looked  at  me. 
'Well  met,'  1  thought  the  look  would  say, 
'We  were  both  fashioned  far  away; 

We  neither  knew,  when  we  were  young, 

These  Citizens  we  live  among.' 

Still  he  stood  and  eyed  me  hard, 
An  earnest  and  a  grave  regard. 
'  What,  lad,  drooping  with  your  lot  ? 
I  too  would  be  where  I  am  not. 
I  too  survey  that  endless  line 
Of  men  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  mine. 
Years  ere  you  stood  up  from  the  rest, 
On  my  neck  the  collar  prest; 

Years,  when  you  lay  down  your  ill, 
I  shall  stand  and  bear  it  still. 
Courage,  lad,  'tis  not  for  long; 
Stand,  guit  you  like  stone,  be  strong.' 
So  I  thought  his  look  would  say; 
And  light  on  me  my  trouble  lay, 
And  I  stept  out  in  flesh  and  bone, 
Manful  like  the  man  of  stone. 

—A  Shropshire  Lad. 
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COUNTS  OF  ROME. 

The  following  account  of  Hie  Counts  of  Rome  is  taken  from  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  hut  we  have  ventured  to  correct  some  inaccuracies  and 
make  some  few  additions. 

Every  now  and  again  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Pope  has 
created  some  pious  or  wealthy  son  of  the  Church  a  "  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire."  When  Count  Jametel  was  married  at  Richmond  a  few 
months  ago  to  the  sister  of  the  new  Princess  Danilo  of  Montenegro,  almost 
every  paper  in  the  country  described  him  as  a  Count  of  the  Empire.  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  altogether  superfluous  to  explain  that  the  lucky 
young  man  whose  family  has  been  raised  in  two  generations  from 
shopkeeping  to  close  alliance  with  thrones  is  not  that  kind  of  Count,  and 
that  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  his  title,  has  no  power,  and  claims  no  right, 
to  create  titles  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  confusion  arises  to  a  great 
extent  no  doubt  from  the  conjunction  of  the  words  "Holy"  and 
"  Roman."  Anything  which  calls  itself  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  at 
once  set  down  in  ill-informed  minds  as  being  immediately  connected  with 
the  Pope.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  popular  jest  that  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  was  neither  Holy  nor  Roman  nor  an  Empire.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  loose  confederation  which  was  called  to  the 
last  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  has  been  dead  for  a  century,  and  that 
consequently  the  nobiliary  distinctions  which  were  created  by  the  old 
Emperors,  or  by  their  Vicars  during  the  actual  or  technical  vacancy  of 
the  Imperial  throne,  are  no  longer  in  anybody's  power  to  bestow.  Many 
of  the  greatest  Continental  nobles  were  originally  feudatories  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  Englishman  who  received  a  foreign  title  while 
preserving  his  allegiance  to  his  native  land  was  made  Count  by  Rudolph 
II.;  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and 
when  writing  in  French  was  wont  to  sign  himself  "Ee  Prince  et  Due  de 
Marlborough."  It  is  a  very  popular  idea  that  the  present  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  also  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake. 
The  title  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  the  first  Duke.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  who  have  inherited  the 
title  of  Count  of  the  Germanic  Empire. 

What  the  Popes  can,  and  do,  create,  are  Counts  of  Rome.  These 
nobles  are  not  Counts  of  the  Papal  States — which,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
no  longer  exist.  They  are,  properly  speaking,  Counts  of  the  Vatican- 
Counts  Palapiue,  nobles  of  the  Palace.  The  official  title,  indeed,  is  "  Count 
of  the  Apostolic  Palace  and  of  the  Court  of  the  Eateran."  The  designa- 
tion comes  down  from  the  time  when  the  Popes  lived  at  St.  John  Eateran, 
and  these  Comites  were  in  actual  fact  the  ' '  companions  ' '  of  the  Pontiff. 
It  is  another  survival  of  those  distant  days  that  every  Bishop- Asssistant 
at  the  Pontifical  throne  is  created  a  Count  when  he  receives  his  Court 
nomination.  But  it  is  in  relation  to  laymen  that  these  Papal  distinctions 
are  most  interesting.     Originally,  no  doubt,  as  is  still  the  case  in  theory, 
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Vatican  titles — and  the  Pope  grants  everything,  from  knighthoods  to 
dnkedoms — were  conferred  as  rewards  for  good  and  faithful  service  to 
the  Church.  When  the  late  Countess  Tasker,  or  M.  Mercier,  of  whom 
we  used  to  hear  so  much  in  connection  with  the  politics  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  was  ennobled,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  distinction  was 
intended  to  mark  the  Papal  appreciation  of  the  good  deeds  of  faithful 
children  of  Holy  Mother  the  Church.  Within  recent  years  many  English 
and  Irish  Catholics  have  been  inscribed  upon  the  Golden  Book  of  the 
Vatican.  Ireland,  indeed,  has  long  been  familiar  with  these  Papal  nobles, 
and  Eever's  Count  Cousidine  was  but  the  crystalizatiou  of  a  type.  In 
cases  such  as  we  have  mentioned  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Pope  to  confer 
these  honors  '  mato  proprio  et  sine  pecunia  ' — without  the  payment  of  fees 
to  the  Vatican  Chancery.  But  during  the  present  century  great  numbers 
of  Papal  titles  have  been  created,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  not  been  accorded  '  sine  pecunia.'  The  granting 
of  them,  indeed,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  and  legitimate 
source  of  income  to  the  Holy  See  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  even,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
a  Christian  at  all,  to  become  a  noble  of  the  Apostolic  Palace  and  of  the 
Court  of  the  Eateran.  Tu*ks,  Jews,  infidels  and  heretics  are  welcome, 
and  sent  away  by  an  obliging  Vatican  with  any  particular  pattern  of 
coronet  which  the  applicant's  bank  balance  enables  him  to  pay  for.  It  is 
not  easy  to  answer  with  absolute  accuracy  the  interesting  question  of 
how  much  this  kind  of  thing  costs.  According,  however,  to  the  tariff  of 
a  foreign  "nobility  agent,"  which  was  issued  a  few  years  ago,  the 
title  of  Prince  could  at  that  time  be  had  for  ,£3,000  ;  a  Dukedom  cost 
,£2,000  ;  while  ,£1,000  would  buy  a  countship,  and  ,£800  a  barony. 
Since  the  title  of  Duke  is  superior  to  that  of  Prince,  we  do  not  understand 
why  it  should  be  cheaper ;  but  Prince  has  no  doubt  a  semi-royal  sound 
calculated  to  charm  the  ears  of  gudgeons — usually  quite  ignorant  of  such 
matters — who  are  ready  to  be  caught  by  such  glittering  baits.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  do  not  vouch  for  these  figures,  nor  can  we  guess  how 
much  of  such  a  sum  was  the  personal  charge  of  the  agent. 

It  has  no  doubt  often  been  denied  that  the  Vatican  sells  titles  ;  and 
technically  speaking,  it  of  course  does  not.  The  money  paid  is  not  in 
return  for  the  distinction  ;  it  passes  in  the  guise  of  fees  for  making  out 
and  sealing  the  patent,  and  so  on,  fees  which  even  an  English  peer  or 
baronet  has  to  pay.  The  fees  upon  English  Peerage  Patents  run  to  much 
the  same, figures,  and  the  English  Crown,  like  the  Vatican,  reaps  a 
profit  from  these  fees.  Fortunately  for  the  value  of  such  honors  the 
English  Crown  can  afford  to  ignore  this  consideration.  Nor  does  tho 
Pope  stand  alone  in  covering  up  transactions  of  this  kind  under  pleasant 
fictions.  Italy  and  Portugal  do  the  same,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accom- 
modating little  Republic  of  Andorra,  which  recently  ennobled  an  American 
because  he  made  an  allowance  of  ,£100  a  year  to  the  national  library. 
A  Neapolitan  lady  possessed  of  great  wealth  applied  for  a  title  to  the 
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diminutive  Republic  of  Sau  Marino,  which,  like  that  of  Andorra,  deals  in 
such  decorations.  The  Republic,  wishing  apparently  not  to  soil  its 
democratic  fingers  with  vulgar  specie,  requested  that  some  valuable  and 
useful  present  should  replace  the  usual  douceur.  This  lady,  bearing  in 
mind  the  needs  and  the  military  aspirations  of  the  tiny  State,  purchased 
and  presented  a  Krupp  gun  of  the  very  latest  and  most  powerful  model, 
and  in  due  course  was  created  a  Marchesa.  So  far  so  good,  but  the 
humor  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  for  fear  of  international 
complications,  the  gun  can  never  be  fired,  lest  the  shot  should  fall — and 
it  certainly  would — upon  Italian  territory.  The  only  direction  the  gun 
can  be  pointed  in  is  seawards,  and  even  then  trouble  might  come,  on  the 
"  follow  my  leda  "  principle.  It  is  in  France  that  Papal  titles  find  their 
readiest  sale,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  they  are  borne  by  many 
Frenchmen  of  position  and  real  distinction.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  traditional 
that  every  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  the  Vatican  should  be 
created  a  Count  by  the  Pope,  and  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  the 
customary  distinction  was  conferred  upon  M.  Poubelle.  It  would  be 
ill-bred  to  refuse — almost  as  impossible,  indeed,  as  it  would  be  for  a 
French  President  to  decline  the  honorary  cauonry  of  St.  John  L,ateran. 
M.  Loubet,  like  his  predecessors,  is  indeed  already  a  Canon  of  the  Eateran. 
It  was  the  Pope  who  made  Napoleon's  brother  Eucien  Prince  of  Canino 
in  1814  ;  and  if  respectable  French  names  are  wanted  to  give  dignity  to 
the  Papal  peerage,  we  may  cite  the  families  of  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Janvier  de  la  Motte,  L,a  Tour  de  Moulin,  De  Maupassant,  and  great 
numbers  of  others  which, familiar  enough  in  France,  are  not  so  well  known 
here.  England,  however,  does  not  recognize  Papal  titles  or  decorations. 
By  a  Royal  Warrant  no  English  subject  may  accept  or  wear  any  foreign 
title  or  decoration  without  the  Royal  License  in  writing  of  His  Majesty. 
These  Royal  Licenses  are  only  granted  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
and  the  rules  concerning  these  circumstances  are  well-known. 
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THE  SEAL  OF  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 


Seal  as  Adopted 


Suggestion  for  Seal. 

CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE, 
NEW  YORK 
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IS  THERE  A  FRENCH  NOBILITY  ? 

Translated  prom  the  French  of  M.  A.  be  Royer  by  L.  D.  ]. 

A  vast  number  of  usurping  families,  not  wishing  to  run  the  risk  of 
such  humiliation,  executed  acts  of  relinquishment  ;  but  others,  misled  by 
stubborn  pride,  were  prosecuted,  and  their  false  rights  taken  from  them. 
"  They  all  called  themselves  nobles,  and  each  of  them  believed  himself 
able  to  enroll  himself  among  the  nobility  with  impunity  "    (  Lesage  ). 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  process  directed  against  the  family  of 
Ravel,  in  Auvergne: 

"  Writ  of  summons  against  Pierre  Ravel,  dit  de  Ravel,  councillor 
to  the  King  in  the  Seneschal's  Court  of  Auverne  and  the  presidial  assize 
of  Riom,  at  the  request  of  Master  Francois  Ferrand,  charged  by  his 
Majesty  with  the  recovery  of  sums  due  to  be  paid  by  usurpers  of  the  title 
of  nobles.  Order  of  Master  Claude  Le  Blanc,  Lord  of  Passey,  Saint 
Nicolas,  and  other  places,  Councillor  to  the  King  in  Council,  Master  of 
Requests-in-Ordinary,  Commissary  of  Justice,  Police  and  Finance  for 
Auvergne,  dated  14  January,  1706,  discharging  M.  Pierre  Ravel  from  his 
condemnation  and  his  fine  as  a  usurper,  but  expressly  forbidding  him  for 
the  future  to  take  the  particle  and  the  quality  of  esquire,  etc.  .    .    .  " 

Who  are  the  descendants  of  this  Pierre  Ravel  condemned  as  a 
usurper?  One  is  'the  Conifite  de  Ravel  de  Libac ;  another  is  the  Vicomte 
de  Ravel.     Both  at  the  present  day  take  rank  among  the  nobility  of  Auvergne. 

In  173(5  another  decree  was  issued,  much  more  important,  and  of 
which  many  are  ignorant.  This  decree  concerned  the  family  of  Colbert. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  documents  of  that  period. 

"  Judgment  between  the  Marquis  de  Sourdis  and  MM.  Colbert,  of 
Saint- Pouange  and  of  Chabannais, 

"  Rendered  by  Our  Lords  the  Marshals  of  France,  at  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Point  d'Honneur,  and  Const ablery  of  France. 

"  Decree  of  24  March,  173G. 

"  Under  the  presidence  of  Monseigneur,  the  Dean  of  the  Marshalls, 
Vice-constable,  assisted  by  our  Lords  de  Noailles,  de  Laval,  and  de 
Lautrec  : 

"Whereas  that  our  Lords  have  learned  that  a  serious  dispute  has 
arisen  between  Master  Rene-Louis  d'Escoubleau  de  Sourdis,  Marquis  de 
Sourdis  and  d'Alluye,  Comte  de  Montluc^  Prince  de  Chabannais  and 
de  Cannaiug  on  the  one  part,  and  Maj^er  Antoine-Alexauder  Colbert, 
seigneur  'en  partie'  of  the  marquisate  of  Sourdis,  by  right  of  inheritance 
on  his  mother's  side,  and  being  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  the  lands 
and  rights  of  Chabannais  on  the  other  part  ; 

"  Whereas  that  the  said  Master  Antoine  Colbert  had  believed  him- 
self to  be  able  to  add  to  his  name  that  of  Sourdis,  as  of  right  and  justice 
and  following  the  common  custom  of  France,  where  nobles  possessing  a 
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noble  property  have  the  faculty  to  take  and  to  bear  the  name  of  the  said 
noble  domain  or  fief.  The  Marquis  de  Sourdis  has  opposed  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  said  name  of  Sourdis  had  been  borne  by  his  paternal 
ancestors  without  interruption  since  the  year  1285,  and  that  it  may  not 
be  adopted  by  anyone  else  without  prejudice  to  the  House  to  which  ^he 
belongs,  and  of  which  he  has  become  chief  of  name  and  of  arms  by  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  branch,  which  ended  in  the  person  of  Madame 
Angelique  Marie  d'  Escoubleau  de  Sourdis,  heiress  of  the  domains,  but 
not  of  the  titles  and  qualifications  of  the  marquisate  of  Sourdis  and  of  the 
principality  of  Chabannais,  the  which  Dame  Angelique  espoused  in  the 
year  1702  Master  Francois-Gilbert-Henry  Colbert,  Seigneur  of  Saint 
Pouange,  whose  eldest  son  is  the  said  Master  Antoine  Colbert,  surnamed 
de  Sourdis,  and  Whereas  he  who  has  raised  the  dispute  believes  that  he 
ought  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  in  order  to  terminate  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  '  Point  d'honuenr,'  and  whereas  it  belongs  to  our  Lords  the 
Marshals  to  examine  and  decide  sovereignly  and  finally  in  all  disputes 
that  may  arise  between  gentlemen  or  between  men  making  profession  of 
arms  and  patents  from  His  Majesty. 

"  Having  subpoenaed,  diligently  questioned,  and  sufficiently  heard 
both  parties,  and  considering  that  the  name  of  Sourdis  has  become 
inseparable  from  that  of  Hscoubleau,  taking  into  serious  consideration  that 
it  is  chiefly  and  particularly  under  the  first  of  these  two  names  that  the 
House  of  Sourdis  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  realm,  where  so  many 
pages  are  found  illuminated  by  the  great  actions,  noble  alliances  and 
other  characteristics  which  distinguish  it  ; 

"Considering,  with  no  less  good  will  and  equity,  First,  that  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  said  Master  Antoine  Colbert  has  not 
perhaps  permitted  him  to  appreciate  all  that  is  meant  by  the  action 
against  which  the  Marquis  de  Sourdis  protests,  and  considering,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  name  of  Colbert  is  known  to  have  no  need  to  add 
to  itself  any  lustre  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it  in  order  to  be 
nobly  honourable  and  universally  respected,  our  Lords  have  verbally  and 
summarily  ordered  that  which  results  from  the  following  writing  and 
note  of  honour,  which  we  have  transcribed  by  order  in  the  written 
statement  and  on  the  registers  of  the  general  assize  of  the  Constablery 
and  Marshalry  of  France,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Tournelle,  in  the  palace 
of  Paris,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in  the  yeaj^fie  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  : 

"  I  the  undersigned  Antoine- Alexandre  Colbert,  on  the  process  which 
Master  Rene-Louis  d' Escoubleau  de  Sourdis,    Seigneur  and  Marquis  de 

Sourdis,  etc was  on  the  point  of  instituting  against  me  by  reason 

of  the  name  of  Sourdis  which  I  bear,  recognise  and  justly  acknowledge 
that  it  is  only  by  the  tolerance  of  the  said  Marquis  de  Sourdis,  whose 
right  to  its  use  I  recognise,  not  otherwise  than  by  acknowledging  his 
priority  of  possession,  hereby  promise  and  give  my  word  of  honour  to  my 
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said  Lord  Marquis  de  Sourdis  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  members  of  his 
family  to  abandon  and  drop  the  said  name  of  Sourdis  on  the  same  day  as 
I  shall  marry,  never  to  take  it  again  for  the  future  ;  to  the  end  that 
neither  I  nor  my  children  and  descendants  may  be  able  in  any  fashion 
either  to  bear  or  to  take  or  to  sign  the  said  name  of  Sourdis  in  any  case, 
for  whatever  reason,  and  under  any  possible  pretext  ;  believing  that  I 
ought  to  forfeit  in  favour  of  the  relationship  that  unites  me  to  the  House 
of  Sourdis  all  the  rights  which  should  belong  to  me  in  their  quality  of 
holders  of  the  noble  territory  of  Sourdis,  and  notwithstanding  all  other 
things  to  the  contrary,  the  which  is  also  equally  recognised,  promised 
and  attested  by  me  the  undersigned  Francois  Colbert,  seigneur  of  the 
principality  of  Chabannais,  as  much  for  my  elder  brother  as  for  me  and 
my  descendants,  declaring  moreover  that  we  reciprocally  submit  ourselves 
by  the  same  clause  of  the  present  note,  in  an  engagement  of  honour  to 
the  noble  jurisdiction  of  Our  Lords  the  Marshals  of  France.  In  testimony 
of  which  we  sign  at  Paris  this  25  March,  1736. 

Signed:  "  Colbert  de  Sourdis 

Colbert  de  Chabannais." 
Signed  :     "  de  Malignier." 

(And  lower  down)  : 

"  By  the  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Point  d'Honneur, 
Theiedot, 
Registrar  of  the  Constablery." 


A  VISITATION  OF  OHIO 

Watt  of  Delaware.    Argent,  on  a  bend  sable  three  cross  crosslets  Or. 

Smith  of  Cleveland.  Gules  between  a  chevron  Or  ;  three  martlets 
Argent. 

Garlick  of  Cincinnati.  Azure,  a  saltire  Gules  on  a  chief  of  the  second 
two  escallops;    Or.     Motto,  Volens  et potens. 

Barrington  of  Columbus.  Argent,  three  chevronels  Gules.  Crest, 
out  of  a  crown  vallery,  Or,  a  hermit's  bust,  vested,  paly  Argent  and  Gules. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A  SYLVAN  CEREMONY. 

"  Kneel,"  whispered  the  breeze, 

On  wistful  knees 
In  the  swaying  grass  I  sank, 

While  all  around, 

A  soft  choral  sound 
Swelled  from  bower  and  bank. 

Two  slender  blows, 

And  I  arose 
Of  sordid  aims  bereft; 

By  the  accolade 

Of  a  green  grassblade 
Ennobled  and  enfeoffed, 

Now  am  I  lord 

Of  weal  and  sword, 
Fellow  of  leaf  and  flower  I 

Brook,  bee,  and  bird 

Have  passed  the  word 
That  owns  me  from  this  hour! 

— Ghaties  Shepard  Parke. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  ASSAY  OFFICE  LETTERS 

BY   THE   LATK    OCTAVIUS   MORGAN. 

These  Tables  of  the  Animal  Assay  Office  letters,  used  in  the  marking 
of  English  plate,  from  the  earliest  record  to  1835,  by  the  late  Octavius 
Morgan,  are  not  complete,  but  are  here  presented  as  compiled  by  him 
from  the  books  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company  of  London,  or  found  upon 
pieces  of  plate  of  undoubted  authenticity. 


ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Lorn  bardic. 

Character  unknown. 

Lombardfc        letters 
cusped    lnwarda     and 
outwards. 

Church     toxt    small 
letters,   split  tops,  uo 
lion  passant 

a  1138 

a  1458 

a  1478 

a  1493 

d  1439 

b  1459 

b  1479 

B 

b  1499 

c  1440 

c  1400 

c  1180 

c  1500 

d  1441 

d  1401 

B 

d  1481 

d  1501 

e  1442 

E  1402 

e  1432 

e  1502 

f  1443 

f  1403 

f  1483 

f  1503 

g  1444 

o  1404 

o  1484 

o  1504 

ft 

ii  1445 

ii  1405 

ii  1485 

H  1505 

i   1440 

i   140G 

i  14S0 

t 

I   1506 

k  1447 

k  1407 

k  1487 

6 

K  1507 

L  1448 

l  1408 

l  1488 

l  1508 

m  1449 

M  1409 

m  1489 

m  1509 

n  1450 

n  1470 

n  1490 

tt 

n  1510 

o  1451 

o  1471 

o  1491 

o  1511 

p  1452 

p  1472 

p  1492 

p  1512 

Q  1453 

Q  1473 

q  1493 

Q  1513 

r  1454 

r  1474 

r  1494 

V 

r  1514 

s  1455 

s  1475 

s  1495 

3 

s  1515 

■ 

T  145G 

t  1476 

t  1496 

t 

t  1516 

i 

v  1457 

v  1477 

v  1497 

v  1517 

The  letters  wero  ehaugcd  annually  on  St.  Dunstau'a  day,  and  there 

-"                            ' » 1 

ore  commencing  on  or 

about  the  19tb  of  May  In  the  year  given,  wjvo  contlnfled  to  the  same  time  t 
— , — — 

jo  following  year. 
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ALPHABET 

V 

Lombard  to        lot  tors 
cusped  inwards. 


ALPHABET 
VI 

He-man  capitals,  with 

liou  |  M.,    ,lht. 


ALPHABET 

VII 

Illack  loiter,  small 
lottcra  ill  an  cftiutuliuuii. 
lion  passant. 


ALPHABET 

VIII 

Roin.in    capilal.H    in 
RsctiUhuuii,    liuit    [in* 


a 

e 

F 

h 
K 

M 


Q 


a  1518 
b  1519 
c  1520 
d  1521 
e  1522 
f  1523 
c  1524 
n  1525 
i  1520 
K  1527 
l  1528 
m  1529 
n  1530 
of  1531 
r  1532 
q  1533 
a  1531 
s  1535 
T  153G 
v  15?7 


E 


A  1538 
b  1539 
c  1510 
d  1511 
e  1542 
v  1513 
a  1511 
ii  1515 
i  15 10 
k  1517 
l  1518 
M  1519 
N  1550 
o  1551 
r  1552 
q  1553 
E  1554 
s  1555 
T  1550 
v  1557 


I 

fi 

ft 
t 

b 
x 

m 
ft 

P 

9 
x 

t 
it 


a  1558 

A 

B  1559 

B 

c  15C0 

d  1501 

e  1502 

1!  15G3 

c  1501 

G 

a  1505 

i  1500 

k  1507 

i.  1508 

m  1500 

M 

n  1570 

N 

o  1571 

i 

v   1572 

<l  1573 

IV  1571 

1 

R 

s  1575 

S 

t  1570 

v  1577 

V 

A  1578 
u  1579 
c  1580 
i)  1581 
V1582 
v  1583 
(«.1581. 
IM585 
I -J  580 
k  1587 
l  1588 
M  15  SO 
n  1590 
o  1591 
r  1592 
q  1503 
n  1591 
s  1595 
t  1596 
v  1597 


Alphabet  VI.— Tho  lion  passant  first  appears  in  this  alphabet 

Alphabet  VII  —  Tho  letters  of  this,  ond  ali  tho  subsequent  alphabets,  arc  stamped  in  a  regularly 
formed  oscutclicou  or  shield,  whoroao  tho  curlior  alphabets  uro  without  It. 
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ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Ijorabardic  In  Eacut- 
cheon,    letters    cufl]>od 
outwards,  liun  passant. 

Italic  small  letters  In" 
Eacuteheon,  Uonpassaut 

Court  hand  in  Escut- 
cheon,   leoparxi's  head, 
lion  pyisaant. 

Black  letter  capitals 
In  Escutcheon,  leopard's 
Load,  lion  passant. 

jfc 

a  1598 

a 

a  1618 

i 

a  103*8 

a 

a  1658 

B 

d  1599 

$ 

b  1619 

t 

ii  1639 

x 

d  1659 

cr 

c  1600 

c 

c  1(320 

t 

c  1640 

€ 

c  1600 

T> 

d  1601 

d 

d  1621 

5 

d  1641 

D 

D  1001 

« 

e  1602 

e 

E  1022 

1 

e  1642 

<ZE 

e  1662 

F 

f  1603 

/ 

v  1623 

f 

f  1013 

jr 

f  1063 

tf 

o  1601 

S 

o  1624, 

I 

o  1644 

.  <s> 

o  1664 

ft 

a  1005 

b 

ii  1025 

1 

II  1645 

*j> 

h  1C65 

ilGOO 

i 

i  1620 

1 

I   1010 

% 

i   1000 

K 

K  1G07 

K1627 

k  IC.47 

K 

k  1667 

l  1008 

t 

l  102S 

e 

I 

i.  1048 

it 

l  1668 

fit 

M  1609 

m 

m  1G29 

M  1049 

013 

»i  1069 

xt 

N  1010 

n 

N  1030 

N  1050 

B 

n  1070 

o 

o  1011 

0 

o  1031 

o  1651 

© 

o  1071 

p  1612 

V 

r  1032 

^ 

V  1652 

IP 

v  1072 

<* 

Q  1013 

9 

q  1633 

«  1053 

£1 

Q  1073 

a 

a  1614 

V 

a  1634 

9 

a  1654 

1R 

n  1674 

s  1615 

s 

s  1635 

s  1055 

9 

s  1675 

T 

t  1616 

t 

t  1630 

t 

t  1056 

% 

t  1070 

V 

v  1617 

V 

v  1037 

v  1057 

® 

v  1077 

Tho  authority  for 
Ooldsmithii'  Company 
of  plate  b  also  added 

Alphabot X 
where  mao 

and  thoso  wl 
y  of  tho  letters 

lich  follow, 
a-e  given, 

are  the  entries 
ind  the  vorilica 

In  tho  minutes  of  the 
tiou  of  them  by  pieces 
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ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

XIII 

XTV 

XV 

XVI 

Black    Latter,    small 
lu     Escutcheon,     Lioa 
paSSOXlt. 

Court  lu\nd  In  Escut- 
cheon,   with   Unburn  la 
and  don's  1i-.xi.l1  erased. 

Roman    Capitals     In 
Escutcheon,     looimrd'a 
hood,  lion  uoesAiit. 

Roman  nmal!  letters, 
in  EeouUhoon,  loojiurd'a 

In  .id.    UOU   J  :-■.:  1  i.  if.                      1 

a 

a  1G78 

1 

a  1696 

A 

a  1716 

a 

a  1730 

d  1079 

ft 

b  1697 

B 

d  1717 

b 

u  1737 

c 

c  1G80 

* 

c  1693 

C 

c  1718 

c 

c  1738 

t> 

d  1GS1 

§■ 

i>  1699 

D 

i)  1719 

d 

u  1739 

c 

e  1682 

k 

e  1700 

E 

u  1720 

e 

e  1710 

f 

f  1G83 

ff 

f  1701 

F 

v  1721 

f 

v  1741 

9 

ii 

o  1684 

* 

o  1702 

G 

o  1722 

g 

o  1742 

ii  1685 

ii  1703 

1L 

ii  1723 

h 

ii  1713 

% 

I    168G 

i   1704 

I 

l"    1724; 

i 

i   1744 

k  1G87 

I 

K  1705 

K 

k  1725 

k 

k  1715 

l  1688 

r 

l  1706 

L 

L  1720 

1 

l  1740 

M  1689 

■  8 

m  1707 

M 

M  1727 

m 

M  1717 

n  1690 

1  ft 

n  1708 

N 

n  1728 

n 

n  1748 

0 

o  1691 

i4> 

o  1709 

O 

o  1729 

0 

o  1749 

P 

p  1692 

f 

p  1710 

V 

p  1730 

» 

p  1750 

q  1693 

<fc 

Q  1711 

Q 

q  1731 

1 

Q  1751 

X 

r  1694 

» 

a  1712 

It 

u  1732 

r 

r  1752 

s  1G95 

o 

s  1713 

S 

s  1783 

f 

s  1753 

t 

t  1696 

* 

t  1714 

T 

t  1734 

t 

t  1754 

B 

v  1715 

V 

v  1735 

u 

v  1755 

Alphabet  XIV.  or 

d  thoao  which  follow  hav 

:  long  been  published,  an 

■■■                  » 

1  aro  well  known  and 

nulhontlcAtod,  but  aa 

many  of  the  Court-baud  lo 

tors  of  XIV.  aro  ill-furmcd 

in  tbo  published  tablo, 

1  havo  thought  It  rifc'b 

t  to  correct  ns  far  as  posstt: 

lo  from  the  actual  marks. 

,         ,  .                            , 
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ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

ALPHABET 

XVII 

XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

Old   Eugllsli  capitals 
lu  Escutcheon,  leopard's 
head,  liou  passaut. 

Rom.au      small      let- 
ters,   after    1781    with 
£uvorciyu'a  head. 

Roman  capitals,  Move- 
reign 'a  head. 

Roman   email,   Sovc- 
roigu'o  head. 

& 

a  1756 

a 

a  1770 

A 

a  1796 

a 

a  1810 

3© 

d  1757 

b 

u  1777 

B 

u  1797 

b 

b  1817 

■  i 

csr 

c.1758 

c 

c  1778 

C 

c  1798 

c 

c  1818 

B 

u  1759 

d 

d  1770 

D 

o  1790 

d 

d  1819 

(£ 

e  17C0 

e 

e  1780 

E 

e  1800 

e 

e  1820 

A  - 

£ 

f' 1761 

f 

F  1781 

F 

f  1801 

f 

p  1821 

CS 

c  1702 

g 

o  1782 

G 

a  1802 

g 

o  1822 

21 

u  17G3 

h 

B  1783 

II 

it  1803 

h 

11  1823 

s3 

i   1761 

i 

i   1781 

I 

i   1804 

i 

i   1S21 

Si 

k  1705 

k 

K  1785 

K 

ic  1805 

k 

K  1825 

£ 

l  17GG 

1 

i  1780 

L 

l  1800 

1 

l  1820 

B 

M  1707 

m 

M  17S7 

M 

M  1807 

m 

M1S27 

!    & 

n  1708 

n 

N  17S8 

N 

n  180S 

n 

n  182S 

0 

o  1709 

0 

O  1780 

O 

o  1809 

0 

o  1829 

* 

p  1770 

i      P 

v  1700 

P 

p  1810 

P 

p  1830 

1    & 

q  1771 

q 

q  1791 

Q 

Q  1S11 

q 

q  1831 

* 

u  1772 

r 

a  1792 

R 

a  1812 

r 

K  1832 

8 

s  1773 

s 

s  1793 

S 

s  1813 

s 

s  1833 

!  « 

t  1774. 

t 

t  179L 

T 

t  18U 

a    ■ 

v  1815 

t 

t  1S3-1 

1 1..,,  i 

v  1775 

u 

v  1705 

U 

u 

v  1835 

After  17«,  tl 

le  profile  head  of  tho  rcigui 

jg  Sovi.ri.igu  is  added  to  th< 

other  marks. 

The  alptubot 

bow  iu  use  Is  oU  English  c 

-af.tala. 
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NOTES  ON  PEDIGREE  MAKING. 

By  an  Officer  of  Arms, 
[continued.] 

In  a  general  way,  in  pedigree-making  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact — which  the  present-day  state  of  restlessness  and  continual  movement 
makes  one  tend  to  forget  or  lose  sight  of — that  previously  to  the  present 
century,  and  more  particularly  to  that  time  in  it  when  railways  were 
introduced,  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  seldom  went  far  afield 
from  the  place  where  they  were  born,  and  where  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers had  lived  before  them  :  and  that  consequently,  although  some  of 
the  members  of  a  family  may  have  wandered  into  the  far  distant  towns 
and  cities,  some  others  of  that  family  usually  remained  in  the  old  homes, 
and  can  therefore  be  traced  and  identified  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the 
methods  suggested  above  are  very  systematically  carried  out. 

When  all  the  information  that  can  be  acquired  from  the  sources 
referred  to  has  been  obtained,  and  the  descent  still  remains  unproved, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  where  vast 
collections  of  records,  manuscripts,  rolls  and  inquisitions  are  stored— some 
catalogued,  others  (  still  a  large  majority,  though  the  work  of  indexing 
is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possible  )  as  yet  unarranged,  and  all  open  to 
the  inspection  of  the  general  public  without  any  fee  or  formality  whatso- 
ever. The  series  of  "  Inquisitiones  post-mortem"  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  early  pedigrees,  as  they  contain  particulars  of  judicial  inquiries 
taken  at  the  time,  as  to  the  estates  and  property  of  persons  deceased,  and 
they  usually  contain  particulars  as  to  the  date  of  death  and  position  of  the 
deceased,  as  well  as  the  name  and  age  of  the  heir  or  heirs,  all  being 
carefully  noted  in  order  that  the  fees  and  charges  due  to  the  Crown  on 
the  divolution  of  the  property  should  be  ascertained  and  duly  charged. 
Unless  the  searcher  has  a  proper  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Latin 
language,  but  also  of  the  various  forms  of  ancient  handwriting  employed 
in  the  series  of  documents  amongst  which  he  proposes  to  make  search, 
it  will  be  time  and  effort  wasted  to  attempt  to  make  the  necessary 
searches  :  but  he  should  find  out  and  employ  some  trustworthy  and 
competent  person  to  make  the  necessary  searches  for  him.  Such  persons 
of  both  sexes— can  be  found  on  inquiry  in  London,  and  elsewhere  where 
there  is  work  of  this  description  to  be  done,  and  some  of  the  officials 
engaged  at  the  various  Record  Offices  will  generally  be  found  willing  to 
point  out  an  efficient  person  to  undertake  the  sort  of  search  required. 

The  various  diocesan  registries  contain  information  which  is  often  of 
great  service  to  the  genealogical  inquirer  :  licenses  of  various  descriptions, 
citations,  institutions  to  various  diocesan  and  parochial  offices,  and  other 
miscellaneous  documents  in  which  clues  may  often  be  found  which  have 
been  elsewhere  sought  in  vain. 

[  TO   BE  CONTINUED.  1 
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a  ta/J  Coot* 


Pedigree  of  KHburne 

^rom  the  "Disitatiott   of  £on6ort." 

John  Kilburne  of  Brancott  in  the  County  of: 
Nott.  sou  of  John  Kilburne  of  Kilburne  in 

the  .    .    . 


John  Kilburne  of  Girton  in  Com.  Camb.: 


John  Kilburne  of  Saf-; 
forn  Waldou  in  Com. 
Essex. 


:Joane  da.  of  Jo.  Jack- 
son of  Safforn  Walden. 


John  Kilburne  Isaek: 

1  son  s.p.  Kil- 

—  burne 

Theo.  Kilburne  Qf 

2  Bayliff  of  the  in- 
corporation of  cion, 
Huntington. 


:Mary  da.    Sarah 
ofTho. 


Clarke 
of  Saf- 
forn 
Waldon 


Mary 
Anne 
Elizabeth 
Joane 


Elizabeth  vx.  Edmon'     Will.   Kilburne  of  Graye's1 
Mort  of  Stratford  Inne  &  Huntingdon  2>y 

Eangtou  in  Essex.  mar.  to  .    .    .  da.  of  Will. 

Hoskins  &  had  Issue. 


I 


■  .    .    .  da.  of  John 
Bagshawe  1  wije. 


William 


Arthur  1     Elizabeth  s.p.     Mary,  s.p. 


Thomas: 
Kilburne 
of  Hunt- 
ington. 


:Anne  da. 
of  Richd 
Angell  of 
Hunt- 
ings 


Sarah     Isack 
[Eliza-     — 
betK\*    John 
Kil-        T  ~ 
burne.    Joane 


-s.p. 


Richard  Kil-: 
burne  of  Sta- 
ples Inn  and 
of  Hauk- 
hurst  in 
Kent. 


:Elizabeth  da. 
of  William 
Dain  [Da?ie] 
of  Beckley  in 
Sussex  \Bec- 
cles  Suffolk^ 


Isack  1     William     Thomas  Kil-         William     Richard  s.p.     Mary 
son.  2  son.         burne  3d  son.  ■ —  — 

Isack  Elizabeth  s.p. 

This  pedigree  being  Authentically  proued  is  eutred  in 
the  Visitation  of  Eoud'  1634. 

Hen.  Sl  George;  Richmond. 

(  This  pedigree  has  been  taken  from  Harlcin  MS.,  No.  J  444,  fo.  15.     There  is  no 
pedigree  of  Kilburne  in  the  original  Visitation.) 

*  The  words  in  the  pedigree  printed  iu  italics  are  from  Add.  MS.  6633,  fo.  19. 
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BOOKPLATES. 


College  Series.     No.  1,  Columbia,  New  York. 


t<Ex  £tbnsf  3ofyannts  fjcnrict 
Wl)\k  ^ortcscue  Cole.f 


A  LIST  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS 


Within  the  United  States   (Prior   to   1900)    Which    Contain 
Contributions  to  Bookplate  Literature. 


Art  Amateur,  The,  1894. 

Art  Loan  Catalogue.  Columbus,  O. 

189G. 
Book  Buyer,  The,  18SG. 
Book  Lover's  Almanac,  The,  1893. 
Book  Lover,  The,  1890. 
Bookman,  The,  1899. 
Book  Review,  1894. 
Book  Seller  and    Newsman,    The, 

1897. 
Boston  Daily  Globe,  The,  1885. 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  The,  1898. 
Chicago  Evening  Journal,  1895. 
Christian  Union,  The,  1892. 
City  Mission  Record,  1888. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  The,  1899. 
Cleveland  Town  Topics,  The,  1899. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  189G. 
Collector,  The,  Series. 
Critic,  The,  1893-5. 
Curio,  The,  1887. 

Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  The,  1897. 
Dial,  The,  1894. 
Elite,  The,  1895. 
Ex  Libris,  189G. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Post,  The,  1893. 
Home  Magazine,  The,  1899. 
House  Beautiful,  The,  1897. 
Illustrated  American,  The,  1895. 
Independent,  The,  1897. 
Inland  Printer,  The,  1894. 
In  Lantern  Land,  1899. 
Jamaica  Plain  News,  1893. 


Journal,  The  Morning,  1895. 

Journal,  The  Ohio  State,  1899. 

Literary  Collector,  The,  1900. 

Literature,  1898. 

Literary  World,  1881. 

Loan  Exhibition  of  Bookplates, 
Cincinnati,  Catalogue  of,  1892. 

Loan  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1898. 

Magazine  of  Art,  1893. 

New  York,  Catalogue  The  Whay- 
man  Collection  of  Bookplates, 
1891. 

New  York  Times,  Saturday  Review 
of  Books  and  Art,  1900. 

Nation,  The,  1898. 

New  England  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Register,  188G. 

Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Quar- 
terly, 1899. 

Providence  Sunday  Journal,  1891. 

Reformed  Church  Messenger,  1889. 

Rochester  Herald,  The,  1895. 

Scientific  American  Supplement, 
1896. 

Studio,  The,  1897-8. 

Sunday  Herald,  The,  Boston,  1899. 

Sunday  Sun,  The,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  1891. 

Sunday  Times  -  Herald,  Chicago, 
1891. 

Tribune,  The,  New  York,  1895. 

Washington  Post,  The,  1895. 
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LIST  OF  PASSENGERS  IN  THE  MAYFLOWER. 

Being  the  names  of  those  who  came  over  first  in  the  year  1620,  and 
were  the  founders  of  New  Plymouth,  which  led  to  the  planting  of  other 
New  England  Colonies.  This  list  of  their  names  and  families,  was 
preserved  by  Governor  Bradford  at  the  close  of  his  History,  and  is  here 
presented  in  the  order  in  which  he  placed  them.  The  value  of  such  an 
accurate  list  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 


John  Carver, 

Kathrine  Carver,  his  wife. 

Desire  Minter, 

John  Howland, 

Roger  Wilder, 

William  Latham, 

Maid  Servant, 

Jasper  Moore, 

William  Brewster, 

Mary  Brewster,  his  wife. 

Love  Brewster, 

Wrestling  Brewster, 

Richard  More, 

His  Brother. 

Edward  Winslow, 

Elizabeth  Winslow,  his 

George  Soule, 

Elias  Story, 

Ellen  More, 

William  Bradford, 

Dorothy  Bradford,  his  wife 

Isaac  Allerton, 

Mary  Allerton,  his  wife. 

Bartholomew  Allerton, 

Remember  Allerton, 

Mary  Allerton, 

John  Hooke, 

Richard  Warren, 

John  Billington, 

Eleanor  Billington,  his  wife 

John  Billington, 

Francis  Billington, 

Edward  Tilley, 

Ann  Tilley,  his  wife. 


Henry  Simpson, 
Humility  Cooper, 
John  Tilley, 
His  wife. 
Elizabeth  Tilley, 
Francis  Cooke, 
John  Cooke, 
Thomas  Rogers, 
Joseph  Rogers, 
Thomas  Tinker, 
His  wife, 
His  son. 
John  Rigdale, 
Alice  Rigdale,  his  wife. 
James  Chilton, 
wife,  His  wife, 

Mary  Chilton. 
Samuel  Fuller, 
John  Crackston, 
John  Crackston,  Jr. 
Miles  Standish, 
Rose  Standish.  his  wife. 
Christopher  Martin, 
His  wife. 
Solomon  Power, 
John  Langemore, 
William  Mullins, 
His  wife. 
Joseph  Mullins, 
Robert  Carter, 
Priscilla  Mullins, 
William  White, 
Susanna  White,  his  wife. 
Resolved  White, 


William  Holbeck, 

Edward  Thompson, 

Stephen  Hopkins, 

Elizabeth  Hopkins,   his  wife. 

Giles  Hopkins, 

Constance  Hopkins, 

Damaris  Hopkins, 

Oceanus  Hopkins, 

Edward  Doty, 

Edward  Leister, 

Edward  Fuller, 

His  wife, 

Samuel  Fuller, 

John  Turner, 

His  son, 

Another  son. 

Francis  Eaton, 

Sarah  Eaton,  his  wife. 

Samuel  Eaton, 

Moses  Fletcher, 

Thomas  Williams, 

Digory  Priest. 

John  Goodman, 

Edmond  Margeson. 

Richard  Britteridge, 

Richard  Clarke, 

Richard  Gardiner, 

Gilbert  Winslow, 

Peter  Browne, 

John  Alden, 

Thomas  English, 

John  Allerton, 

William  Trevore. 

Ely. 
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NOTES. 

VieuERS-Stuart  Ex  L,ibris. — By  kind  permission  of  the  designer, 
we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  the  bookplate  she  has  recently  designed  for 
Miss  Marie  Therese  Villiers-Stuart,  of  London.  The  plate  is  of  the  class 
termed  "pictorial,"  Within  a  border  of  conventionalized  primroses 
(  the  owner's  favorite  flower  )  and  strawberries  (  emblem  of  knowledge  ) 
is  seen  a  view  of  the  beautiful  river  Blackwater,  with  Dromana,  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Fitzgeralds  on  the  hills  above,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Villiers-Stuarts,  near  Cappoquin;  co.  Waterford,  Ireland.  On  the  shore 
in  the  foreground  is  the  legend,  "  Ex  Eibris  Marie  Therese  Villiers- 
Stuart."  On  a  label  below  is  a  verse  from  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayam.     The  plate  is  dated  and  signed  *"  W.  B.  M.,  1901." 

The  owner  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Villiers-Stuart,  the  learned 
Egyptologist,  and  grand-daughter  of  Henry,  Baron  Stuart  de  Decies,  who 
assumed  by  Royal  license,  the  surname  and  arms  of  Villiers,  in  addition 
to  the  patronymic  Stuart.  This  nobleman's  father  was  Henry  Stuart, 
Esquire  (by  courtesy  Eord  Henry  Stuart),  fifth  son  of  John,  first 
Marquis  of  Baute,  by  Gertrude  Amelia,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  George 
Villiers,  Earl  of  Grandison,  whose  great-grandfather,  Brigadier  General 
Edward  Villiers,  married  in  1677,  Catherine,  daughter  and  heir  of  John 
Fitzgerald,  Esquire,  of  Dromana. 


DESCHLER 

From  the  bookplate  of  Adam  Deschler,  the  Graf  Zu  Eeiningen 
Westerburg,  will  contribute  a  note  on  this  plate  and  the  Heraldry  of 
the  family  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Heraldic  Journal. 


*  Winifred  Eleanor  Brent  Mackenzie. 
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Communications,  being  properly  authenticated  and  in  some  way 
connected  with  Heraldry,  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Editor,  QU)}4  E. 
Long  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
printers  if  contributors  would  take  special  care  to  write  very  plainly  and 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Contributions  needing  a  reply  should  in  each  case  be  accompanied  by 
a  stamped  directed  envelope,  otherwise  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  them. 
The  Editor  is  ready  at  all  times  to  render  such  assistance  as  he  is  able, 
but  must  positively  decline  anything  approaching  a  lengthened  corre- 
spondence. 

Supply  of  Single  Parts — Considerable  inconvenience  has  already 
attended  the  supply  of  single  parts.  It  must  be  understood  that  such 
supply  can  iu  no  way  be  guaranteed.  Subscribers  who  may  wish  for 
additional  copies  of  any  particular  part,  should  make  their  wishes  known 
to  the  Editor  sometime  previous  to  its  issue.  No  sets  will  be  broken  to 
supply  parts.     A  few  copies  of  No.  1  can  be  obtained.     Price  $1.00. 

Attention  !  Critic — A  well-known  Bishop  was  discussing  evolution 
at  a  reception,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  group  of  ladies  who  surrounded 
him.  The  current  of  the  Bishop's  remarks  was  broken  in  on  by  a 
pompous  young  gentleman  who  stood  by:  "It  comes  to  this — that  the 
only  distinction  I  can  see  between  a  man  and  an  ape  is  that  the  man  can 
speak  and  the  ape  can't."  The  prelate  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
added  :  "  Don't  you  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is  also  this  distinction — 
that  the  man  knows  when  to  hold  his  tongue  and  the  ape  doesn't. 

William  Rupert  Elliot,  F.  S.  A.,  (Scot.)  of  Montreal,  has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Associate  Editor  of  the  Heraldic  Journal.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  will  thus  enjoy  a  closer  contact  with  Heraldic  matters 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Bookplates — Armorial  Bookplates  will  be  admitted  to  this  maga- 
zine provided  the  blocks  for  illustration  are  accompanied  with  a  written 
description  and  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  contributor. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  of  any  information  relating  to  George  Swifte. 
sometime  a  resident  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  who  claimed  to  be  heir  to 
the  title  and  estate  of  Lord  Carlingford,  of  Swifte's  Heath,  Ireland.  A 
syndicate  was  formed  in  New  York  to  furnish  him  with  money  to  employ 
counsel  on  his  behalf. 

The  United  States  possess  a  claimant  to  the  Earldom  of  Stirling,  but 
that  is  an  ancient  story,  says  the  Genealogical  Magazine. 
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Blessed  Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  b.  May  2j.th.  Henceforth 
these  words  will  appear  in  many  of  the  calendars  of  the  world,  judging 
from  the  almost  general  observance  of  "Victoria  Day"  in  the  British 
dominions  and  the  United  States.  "  Truth  and  duty"  were  the  secrets 
of  this  blessed  woman's  supremacy  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  her  own 
and  kindred  peoples. 

S.  Bdmond  of  East  Anglia,  King  and  Martyr.    Ante  pp.  83. 

This  panel  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Alexander  William  Mackenzie,  of 
Columbus. 


REVIEWS. 

Acaditnsis,  A  Quarterly  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.    April,  11*01. 
Vol.  I,  No.  2. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  magazine  of  its  class  published  in  Canada. 
A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  reveals  the  comprehensive  plan  of  its 
Editor,  David  Russell  Jack.  It  is  exceptionally  well  printed  and  illus- 
trated. Every  Canadian  family  both  within  and  without  the  Dominion 
should  be  upon  its  list  of  subscribers.     Foreat  Acadiensis. 


REPLY. 


Armorial  bearings  of  Mackenzie  of  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies. — 
This  family,  through  Mackenzie  of  Eochend,  a  cadet  of  Gairloch,  and 
thus  in  turn,  of  Kintail,  are  said  to  have  borne  in  the  person  of  "  Row- 
land Poyntz  Mackenzie,  Esquire,  of  St.  Clair,  Trinidad,  deceased." 

Within  a  bordure,  parted  per  cross  cheeky  Gules  and  Or,  Azure,  a 
hart's  head  caboshed,  Or.  We  hope  to  give  in  a  subsequent  issue,  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  Scottish  custom  of  differences,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Eord  Eyon,  together  with  further  notes  on  the  heraldry  of  this 
family.  Editor. 


ADDITIONAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Mrs  Alfred  Kelly Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Villiers-Stuart Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Rt.  Rev.,  The  Bishop  of  Pittsburg Pittsburg. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT— In  the  press,  to  be  issued  shortly.    Address 
the  Editor,  282  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  FLOWER. 


Once  in  a  golden  hour 
I  cast  to  eatth  a  seed, 

Up  there  came  a  flower, 
The  people  said,  a  weed. 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  garden-bower, 

And  muttering  discontent, 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 
It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

Sowed  it  far  and  wide, 
By  every  town  and  tower, 

'Till  all  the  people  cried 
"  Splendid  is  the  flower," 

Read  my  little  fable: 
He  that  funs  may  read. 

Most  can  raise  the  flower  now, 
For  all  have  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough, 
And  some  are  poor  indeed ; 

And  now  again  the  people 
Call  it  but  a  weed. 


NOTES  ON  PEDIGREE  MAKING. 

By  an  Officer  of  Arms. 

At  the  Universities,  in  the  various  college  archives,  a  vast  amount 
of  exceedingly  useful  material  relating  to  the  members  thereof  can  often 
be  found.  The  "matriculation"  of  an  individual  almost  invariably 
gives  the  name  and  description  of  his  father,  and  also  his  age  when  he 
matriculated — particulars  which,  taken  together,  frequently  are  sufficient 
to  establish  his  identity  and  position  in  a  pedigree,  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  searcher.  Cases  exist  where  a  pedigree  of  several  generations 
could  be  unquestionably  established  from  the  University  records,  such 
pedigree  being,  of  course,  meagre  as  to  details  and  scrappy  as  to  extent, 
but  still  sufficient  in  certain  eventualities  to  establish  a  right  to  bear  arms. 
The  archives  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  should  also  not  be 
neglected,  when  it  is  believed,  or  there  is  evidence  to  show,  that  some  of 
the  line  have  been  in  the  navy  or  army.  Most  important  and  often 
most  essential  facts  as  to  marriages,  etc.,  in  foreign  parts  or 
stations,  can  often  be  found  in  these  archives,  and  not  elsewhere. 
Should  the  descent  run  up  into  a  family  of  Quakers  or  "  Friends,"  the 
searcher  may  deem  himself  most  fortunate,  since  the  records  kept  by  the 
members  of  this  religious  body  are  most  careful,  detailed,  accurate,  and 
elaborate  :  giving  the  fullest  particulars  of  the  events  recorded  both  as  to 
time  and  place,  and  names  and  descriptions  of  those  taking  part  in  them; 
and  the  inquirer  may  look  for  courtesy  and  help  from  the  officials  in  whose 
custody  those  records  remain.  The  publications  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
and  kindred  societies  should  not  be  neglected,  if  indications  of  name  or 
locality  point  in  the  direction  of  a  French  refugee  descent.  The  often 
curious  spelling  of  foreign  names  by  those  who  made  the  entries  relating 
to  such  refugees,  in  some  cases  makes  the  question  of  identity  a  very 
difficult  one.  In  France  itself  at  the  present  time,  and  for  a  number  of 
generations  past,  the  records  relating  to  births,  marriages  and  deaths  are 
in  the  most  admirable  order,  and  the  information  to  be  obtained  therefrom 
is  always  most  full  and  interesting  ;  indeed,  they  are  models  of  what  reg- 
isters should  be.  When  such  are  necessary,  and  are  forthcoming,  the 
pedigree-maker  will  have  but  little  trouble  in  proving  his  facts. 

The  periodical  publications  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries 
should  never  be  neglected,  as  in  them  may  often  be  found  notes  of  events 
relating  to  families  and  individuals  which,  even  if  not  (  as  is  often  the 
case  )  themselves  important,  serve  as  clues  where  to  look  for  information 
which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  importance.  Obituary  notices  of  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  usually  gave 
many  particulars  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  in  several  cases,  by 
speaking  of  traditionary  ancestry  or  descents  which  have  been  subse- 
quently forgotten  or  overlooked,  have  proved  of  real  service  to  the 
descendants  of  a  later  day. 
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Having  collected  all  possible  available  information  relating,  in  the 
first  case,  to  those  in  the  direct  male  line — by  which  alone  the  right  to 
bear  arms  can  in  the  ordinary  way  descend — and  then  (  if  it  is  intended 
so  far  to  extend  the  pedigree  )  to  the  collaterals,  let  the  pedigree-maker 
write  out  at  the  head  of  a  piece  of  ruled  paper  of  a  convenient  size,  the  earliest 
of  the  ancestors  his  searches  has  disclosed  :  giving,  after  his  full  name,  his 
description,  date  and  place  of  birth,  date  of  making  and  of  proving  of  his 
Will,  where  and  when  he  was  buried,  and  if  a  monumental  inscription 
(  "  M.  I."  in  short)  exists  to  him,  and  where  it  is.  On  the  right  hand 
side  of  this  name,  separated  by  a  small  space,  and  connected  with  a=, 
put  the  name  and  as  many  of  the  above  particulars  as  have  been  ascer- 
tained relating  to  the  wife,  adding  also  where  and  when  the  marriage  took 
place,  or  if  this  is  not  known,  referring  to  the  authority  which  shows  the 
parties  to  have  been  married.  From  this  =  mark  let  a  perpendicular  line 
depend  far  enough  down  the  paper  to  clear  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
husband  and  wife,  and  at  right  angles  to  this  line  draw  another,  against 
which  place  the  names  and  similar  particulars  of  each  of  the  children,  the 
sons  in  order  of  birth  coming  first,  followed  by  the  daughters,  the  hus- 
bands of  the  latter  being  placed  to  the  right  of  their  wives,  and  connected 
as  in  the  parents'  case.  The  repetition  of  this  arrangement  forms  a  ped- 
igree that  will  be  intelligible  to  a  herald  or  practiced  genealogist. 

The  employment  of  irresponsible  agents  in  making  searches  in  the 
various  public  offices  before  referred  to  is  not,  for  many  practical  reasons, 
one  to  be  recommended,  unless  in  those  exceptional  cases — previously 
referred  to — where  an  expert  in  decipering  ancient  documents  must  be 
engaged.  The  College  of  Arms  does  not  accept,  as  evidence,  the  lists, 
abstracts,  etc.,  of  such  persons  ;  and  the  unwary  searcher  will  often  find 
that  an  apparently  complete  and  satisfactory  descent,  deduced  by  some 
one  of  this  description  employed  by  him,  comes  to  fatal  shipwreck  when 
exposed  to  the  critical  examination  of  experts,  whose  experience  leads 
them  to  promptly  distinguish  between  convenient  and  comfortable  assump- 
tions and  carefully  ascertained  and  demonstrated  facts.  Apart,  too,  from 
the  question  of  irresponsibility  and  more  or  less  ignorant  enthusiasm,  there 
is  that  also  of  deliberate  fraud  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  recent 
notorious  case  in  the  criminal  courts  will  recur  to  many  of  our  readers,  in 
which  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  by  an  elaborate  system  of  fraud  and 
forgery  (  which  nearly  had  an  entirely  successful  issue),  defrauded  his 
confiding  employer  out  of  a  sum  of  money  large  enough  to  have  fur- 
nished the  latter  with  genuine  Armorial  Bearings  ten  times  over — the  non- 
existent "ancestors,"  of  course,  not  included.  The  net  value  of  this 
person's  "investigations"  must  be  very  small  indeed:  since,  tainted  as 
they  are  by  discovered  fraud,  the  whole  of  the  ground  alleged  to  have 
been  covered  by  them  would  have  to  be  gone  over  again  before  any  part 
of  the  results  could  be  available  for  actual  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Another  warning  to  amateur  pedigree-makers  is,  not  to  take  every- 
thing in  print  for  gospel  truth,  either  as  to  Arms  or  pedigree.     Pedigree- 
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THE  ROYAL  DESCENT  OF 

MR.  JOHN  HERMAN  CONVERSE. 

Op  "Chrtwynd,"  Rosemont,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  King  of  EnglandyLady  Maud,  of  Flanders. 

i 

Henry  I.,  King  of  Englandy  Princess  Matilda,  of  Scotland 

Empress  Maud,  of  Germanyy Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou 

I 
Henry  II.,  King  of  Knglandj  Princess  Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine 

I 
John,  King  of  EnglandyLady  Isabel  de  Taillefer. 

i 
Henry  III,  King  of  Englandy  Eleanor  of  Provence 

Eleanor.-pEdward   1., ^Margaret,  dan.  of  Philip  III.,         Edmund,   liarlyBlanche,  Queen 
dau.  of  Ferdinand,        King  of      I          King  of  France.  of   Lancaster  of  Navarre 

King  of  Castile  England     ' j 


ElizabethyHumphrey  Edward  IL.ylsabel   Joan' 


Planta 
genet 


Earl  of  King  of      \      of  of 

Hereford      England       France  Acre 


Gilbert,     Edmund,' 
F^arl  of        ICarl  of 
Hertford       Kent 


Eleauoryjames,        Edward  III.,  jPhilippa        MargaretTHugh, 
de  liarl  of  King  of       j         of  de  F)arl  of 

Bohun      Ormond         England        Hainault  Clare       I  Gloucester 


Margaret  HenryTMaud  de 

de         Earl  of    Chaworth 
Wake  Lancaster 


Henry,  y  Isabel 
Duke  of     Beaumont 
Derby 


Petron-TGilbert,  Gather-' 
ille  Lord      ine 

Butler      Talbot  Swynf'd 


Richard, yAnkeretta 
Lord  le  Strange 

Talbot 


Elizabeth1? Sir  Henry 
Talbot  Lord  "  de 

de  Gray    Beaufort 


I 

John,  yBlanehe    Margaret yRalph,     JoanVThoraas,  Eleanory  Richard 
Duke      Planta-      d'Audley     Earl  of      of         Earl  of     Planta-    PCarl  of 
of  genet  |  Stafford  Kent  )      Kent        genet    j  Arundel 

Lan-   ■ — 
caster 


Hugh -pPhilippa 

2d  Earl  of     Beauchamp 
Stafford 


Margaret-r John,  Lord  d'Arcy 
de  Grey  of  Flatten 

PhilipTEleanor 
Lord  d'Arcy  I  Fitz  Hugh 


Joan=   Ralph,  'rMargaret 
F;arl  of  de 

West-  Stafford 

more-        — ; 
land 


Thomas 

Earl  of 

Kent 


Alice 

Fitz     Duke  of 

Alan     Exeter 


lohn  —  Eliza- 
beth 
Plan- 
tag'et 


Sir  John, y  Elizabeth  de 
Lord  Nevill  |      Holland 
Sir  William, y  Joan  de    _  ~    i 

Earl  of  Kent     Faucon- 
berg 


John.-rAnne 
Duke  of  Exeter      Montacue 


.Sir  John  Nevill,  Lord  NevillTAnne 


Margaret  d'ArcyrSir  John  Coniers,  of  Hornby         I 


ph,  !Jd  F>rl  of  Westmorel'ndy  Margaret  Booth 


I 


Sir  John  Coniers,  K.  G  yAlice  Nevill        Ralph,  Lord  Nevill,  d.  v.  />.yFHizabeth  Sandys 

|  I 

Sir  William  Conyers,  Knt.,  Lord  Conyers,  of  Hornby  CastleyAune  Nevill 

Reginald  de  Conyers,  of  Wakely  ManorTAune  Norwich,  of  Brampton 


Rich 


ard  de  Conyers,  of  Wakely  ManoryMary  

Christopher  Conyers  of  Wakely  ManoryMary  Halford,  of  Wistow 
Edward  Conyers,  d.  Woburn,  Mass.,  16i58TJane  Clarke,  of  Theckenham 
Samuel  Convers,  d.  Killingly,  Conn.,  lGtSOyJudith  Carter,  of  Woburn,  Mass. 
Samuel  Couvers,  d.  Thompson,  Conn.,  173'JTDorcas  Thompson,  of  Woburn,  Mass. 


Thomas  Couvers,  of  Killingly,  Conn. 


Joel  (Jesse)  Convers,  of  Killingly,  Coun.-r Elizabeth  Bigsby,  (second  wife) 


Rev.  John  Keudrkk  Converse,  of  Burlingtou,  Vt.y  Sarah  Allen 
John  Hetuan  Converse,  of  "Chetwynd,"  Rosemont,  Pa.yElizabeth  Terkius  Thompson 


Mary  Eleanor  Converse  John  Williams  Converse  Helen  Prentis  Converse 


making — where  their  own  pedigrees  are  concerned — appears  to  have  a 
fatal  attraction  for  man}'-  excellent  people,  whose  education,  training,  and 
the  utter  absence  of  the  critical  faculty  where  their  own  wishes  are  con- 
cerned, makes  them  about  as  fit  to  investigate  their  own  genealogy  as  to 
navigate  a  first-class  fighting  vessel  to  the  South  Pole.  This  class  of 
individual,  if  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so,  almost  invariably  rushes  into 
print :  often  with  disastrous  results.  The  pedigree  usually  begins  with 
the  mere  name  of  an  individual  of  whom  no  particulars,  authentic  or 
otherwise,  are  stated,  except  that  he  was  "of  the  family"  of  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Robinson,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  full  achievement  of  some 
illustrious  family  of  the  name  being  set  out  in  full  at  the  head  of  the  ped- 
igree, the  compiler  being  fully  convinced  that,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
the  "missing  registers"  found,  etc.,  he  could  certainly  establish  his 
right  to  these  Arms,  which  in  the  meantime  he  might  just  as  well  "  use," 
since  he  has  them  "  on  all  the  silver  and  on  his  grandfather's  seal." 

Into  the  fascinating  questions  of  "  Royal  Descents"  and  "  Quarter- 
ings  "  I  will  not  go.  A  "  Royal  Descent  "  sounds  a  very  startling  and 
magnificent  affair,  but  a  little  careful  thought  and  a  few  simple  math- 
ematical calculations,  introduced  into  a  subject  which  seems  foreign  to 
such  methods,  will  remove  many  of  its  special  charms,  and  tend  to  show 
that  the  blood  of  kings— Plantageuet  or  otherwise — flows  in  the  veins  of 
the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  is  not  confined  to  those  individuals  (by  no 
means  few  or  far  between  )  who  can,  and  often  do,  boast  of  an  ascertained 
descent  from  one  who  wore  "  the  round  and  top  of  sovereignty  "  in  the 
days  that  are  long  past  and  gone. 
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THE  ROYAL  DESCENT  OF 

MR.  JOHN  HERMAN  CONVERSE. 

Of  "Chetwynd,"  Rosemont,  Pa.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  THB  CONQUEROR.  King  of  EnglandyLady  Maud,  of  Flanders. 


Empress  Maud,  of  Germauy-rGeofTrey  Plautagenet,  Count  of  Anjou 

I 
Henry  II.,  King  of  England*?  Princess  Eleanor,  of  Aqukaine 

I 
John,  King  of  EnglandyLady  Isabel  de  Taillefer. 

I  ~~ 

Henry  III,  King  of  Englandy  Eleanor  of  Provence 

EIeanor,"TF,dward   l.,rMargaret,  dau.  of  Philip  III.,         Edmund,    EarlyBlanche,  (Jueen 
dau.  of  Ferdinand,         Kingof      I          King  of  France.  of   Lancaster  of  Navarre 

King  of  Castile  England     ' ! 

Elizabeth '.'Humphrey  Edward  II., f  Isabel    Joan TGilbert,     Edmund, 


Planta- 
genet 


Earlof  Kingof      ;      of        "of     I  Karl  of        Earl  of 

Hereford      England     I  France  Acre     Hertford       Kent 


Eleanor-rjames,        Edward  IIL.yPhilippa        Margaret  yHugh, 
de         Earl  of  King  of  of  de  Earl  of 

Bohun      Ormoud         England        Hainault  Clare      I  Gloucester 


Margaret  HenryyMaud  de 
de         p;arl  of    Chaworth 

Wake  Lancaster 


I 

Henry,  t  Isabel 
Duke  of    Ueaumont 
Derby 


Petron-yGilbert,  Cather- 
ine Lord      lue 
Butler       Talbot  Swynf'd 


Richard, TAukeretta 
Lord  le  Strange 

Talbot 


John,  "T- Blanche     MargaretyRalph,      Joan" 

Duke      I'lauta-       d'Audley     Earl  of      of 

of  genet  Stafford  Kent 

Lan-   ' 

caster  '  i.— nu-i- 

HughrPhilippa 

2d  F'arl  of     Beauchamp  i~ 

Stafford 


Thomas,  Eleanory Richard 

Earl  of     I'lauta-     Earl  of 

Kent        genet    I  Arundel 


ElizabethySir  Henry,         Joan: 
Talbot  I.ord  de 

de  Gray    Beaufort 


Margaret-r  John,  Lord  d'Arcy, 
de  Grey  of  Flatten 

Philipf  Eleanor 
Lord  d'Arcy  I  Fitz  Hugh 


Ralph,  "t  Margaret 
Earl  of  de 

West-  Stafford 

more-       : 

land  ..I 


Thomas 
Earl  of 
Keut 


Fitz      Duke  of 
Alan     Exeter 


John  —Eliza- 


beth 
Plan- 
tag' et 


John.-rAnne 
Duke  of  Exeter      Montacue 


Sir  John.yEHzabeth  de 
Lord  Nevill        Holland 
Sir  William, TJoan  de    '      '  i  i 

Earl  of  Kent     Faucon-  9ir  John  NeviU|  Lord  NevillTAnne 

berg  | 


Margaret  d'ArcyrSir  John  Coniers,  of  Hornby         I  ,    , 

I  I  Ralph,  3d  F:arl  of 


Westmorel'ndf  Margaret  Booth 


Sir  John  Coniers,  K.  CT Alice  Nevill        Ralph,  Lord  Nevill,  d.  v.  /.=f*Elizabeth  Sandys 

I  I 

Sir  William  Conyers,  Knt.,  Lord  Conyers,  of  Hornby  Castle^Anne  Nevill 

Reginald  de  Conyers,  of  Wakely  ManoryAnne  Norwich,  of  Brampton 


Rich 


ard  de  Conyers,  of  Wakely  MauorTMary  

Christopher  Conyers  of  Wakely  Mauor=f  Mary  Halford,  of  Wistow 
Edward  Conyers,  d.  Woburn,  Mass.,  lfitXJTJane  Clarke,  of  Theckenham 
Samuel  Convers,  d.  Killingly,  Conn.,  lOo'Jy  Judith  Carter,  of  Woburn,  Mass. 
Samuel  Convers,  d.  Thompson,  Conn.,  178'JTDorcas  Thompson,  of  Woburn,  Mass. 


Thomas  Convers,  of  Killingly,  Conu.'r 
Joel  (Jesse)  Convers,  of  Killingly,  Conn.^EUzabeth  Bigsby,  (second  wife) 
Rev.  John  KefWr^fc  Converse,  of  Burlington,  Vt.^TSarah  Allen 
John  Heman  Converse,  of  "Chetwynd,'.'  Rosemout,  Pa."f  F;iizabeth  Perkins  Thompson 


Mary  Eleanor  Converse  John  Williams  Converse  Helen  Prentis  Converse 
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The  Armes  &  Creastof  Thomas  Cole 
the  sonne  of  Win  Cole  sonne  of  Tho. 
Cole  all  of  London. 

Wm.  Skgar 
Garter  Prineipall  King  of  Armes. 


Thomas  Cole  of   : 
Loudon  who  dis- 
cended  from  a  sec- 
ond son  of  Cole  of 
Slade  in  the  com. 
Deuon  died  in 
April  a0  1571  & 
lieth  buried  in  the 
p'sh  Church  of 
Alhallowes  Houy 
Lane  Loudon 


Elizabeth  daur.     Miehaell  Colles: 
of  Tho,  Har-        of  Bradwell 
grave  of  London  co.  Bucks  2  son 
she  was  the  only   of  William 
wife  of  Tho.  Cole  Colles  of  Leigh 
by  whom  he  had    co.  Worcester 
9  sons  &  ij  Esq1" 

daughters 


:Mary  onely  daur. 
of  Edward  Graunt 
of  Smitherfeild  & 
Northbrooke 
co.  Warwick 
Esq.  &  of  Aune 
his  wife 


William  Cole  of  Loudon  son  &  heire: 
died  16  Feb.  a0  d'ui  1G00  &  lieth 
buried  in  the  quier  of  S*  Margaret's 
Church  in  Lothbury 


Anne  eldest  daughter  of 
Miehaell  Colles  gent, 
died  a°  1598  lyeth  buried 
by  her  husband 


Thomas  Cole  of  the: 
Court  of  Wards 
London  liueing 
a°  1084. 


zKatherin  daur.  of 
John  Warnett 
of  Hempsted 


Michael 


William 


Margaret  wife 
to  Robert 
Le  Neue  of 
London 


Richard  Cole     2  Thomas  s.  p.     4  William     5  Thomas     1  Suzan     2  Suzan 


eldest  son  & 
heire  apparent  3  John  Cole 
3  son 


Cole 
4  sou 


died 
youg 
s.p. 
THO.  COLE. 
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A  PORTION  OF  AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  IN  1888. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  America  have  hitherto  been  such  as  to  afford 
little  opportunity  for  the  culture  of  the  poetic  imagination,  and  for  its 
expression  in  the  arts.  L,ife  has  been  too  busy  with  hard  physical  toil, 
with  mastering  the  earth,  with  material  conquests  on  a  great  scale,  with 
social  and  political  organizations,  to  leave  the  intelligence  unimpeded  for 
higher  tasks.  It  has  been  too  busy  with  securing  the  means  of  existence 
to  pay  much  attention  to  its  ends.  It  has  provided  an  immense  mass 
of  raw  material  for  the  poetic  imagination,  but  has  not  possessed  the 
means  requisite  for  the  reduction  of  this  raw  material  to  a  finished 
product  of  art.  For  its  happy  and  productive  exercise  the  creative 
imagination  requires  a  certain  spiritual  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  and 
this  America  does  not  yet  supply.  And  thus  life  iu  America  has  not  yet 
found  expression  for  itself  in  forms  which,  while  adapted  to  particular 
national  conditions,  yet,  being  shaped  by  the  imagination  in  conformity 
with  the  immutable  principles  of  beauty,  bear  relation  to  the  general  life 
of  civilized  man,  and  though,  it  may  be,  created  for  a  special  and 
transient  service,  possess  a  worth  in  themselves  which  endures  so  long 
as  they  may  last. 

In  a  splendid  passage  of  his  Ivife  of  Pericles,  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
the  buildings  and  sculptures  with  which  Pericles  made  Athens  the 
fairest  city  on  which  the  sun  ever  shown,  says  of  them:  "The  works 
of  Pericles  are  especially  admired  as  having  been  made  quickly  to  last 
long.  For  every  particular  piece  seemed  at  once  for  its  beauty  and 
elegance  as  if  old,  and  yet  in  its  vigour  and  freshness  looks  to  this  day 
as  if  it  were  just  executed.  There  is  a  sort  of  bloom  of  newness  upon 
these  works  of  his,  preserving  them  from  the  touch  of  time,  as  if  they 
had  some  perennial  spirit  and  undying  vitality  mingled  in  the 
composition  of  them."  And  this  praise  is  just,  because  of  the  creation 
of  these  products  of  the  imagination,  fate  and  circumstance,  all  those 
forces  known  and  unknown  which  we  group  under  the  word  history, 
had  been  at  work  for  centuries  to  prepare  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  all  the  needful  elements  for  the  happy  exercise  of  the  creative  power. 
And  the  power  that  evoked  these  works,  instinct  with  undying  vitality, 
was  not  the  genius  of  a  solitary  man,  but  the  genius  of  a  community  so 
inspired  to  creative  activity,  that  its  fabrics  became  a  more  perfect 
expression  of  the  poetic  faculty  of  man  reducing  the  anarchy  and  chaos 
of  material  to  the  order  of  proportion,  and  of  beauty,  than  any  other  of 
the  multitudinous  structures  which  he  has  accomplished  since  the  days 
when  he  piled  up  the  superb  but  dead  mass  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

But  it  is  not  only  our  circumstances  that  prevent,  there  seems  to  be 
something  in  our  blood  which  hinders  us  from  attaining  to  the  expression 
of  our  national  life  in  the  higher  forms  of  art.  The  English  race  has 
never  and  nowhere  reached  to  real  mastership  iu  any  of  the  fine  arts  but 
those  of  literature.     We  have  indeed  professional  sculptors,  architects 
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and  musicians  by  the  thousand,  and  poets  and  painters  by  the  ten 
thousand,  and  we  have  neither  hesitation  nor  modesty  in  professing  our 
admiration  for  the  arts,  and  asserting  our  proficiency  in  them.  Yet  this 
is  all  iu  vain.  The  imagination  is  not  to  be  summoned  as  a  slave  of  the  * 
lamp,  and  the  profession  of  art  will  not  make  the  artist.  It  is  a  mere 
truism,  but  one  often  overlooked,  that  a  man  can  express  nothing  but 
wbat  he  is  in  himself,  and  that  unless  the  artist  be  a  superior  man,  unless 
he  possess  high  faculties  that  have  been  seriously  cultivated,  his  work, 
whatever  technical  excellence  it  may  exhibit,  will  be  an  inferior  order, 
will  have  no  more  interest  or  distinction  than  his  own  soul. 

Kven  the  most  enthusiastic  assertors  of  American  progress  in  the 
arts  can  hardly  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  not  been  as  yet  in 
America  a  single  painter,  sculptor  or  architect  who  has  created  a  great 
work  of  art,  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  beautiful  expression  to  the 
aspects  and  interests  of  contemporary  life,  in  forms  which  might  define 
and  complete  the  dim  and  imperfect  ideals  of  this  great,  groping, 
unimaginative  community.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  self- 
satisfaction,  begotten  of  our  material  prosperity  and  our  general 
ignorance  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  fine  arts,  is  so  strong  in  us 
that  we  accept  and  applaud  and  admire  the  work,  trival  most  of  it,  bad 
much  of  it,  that  is  offered  to  us  by  men  who  have  nothing  to  say  that  is 
worth  listening  to.  And  a  great  evil  follows  from  this,  that  the  popular 
taste  is  largely  formed  upon  the  bad  models  that  are  presented  to  it  ;  the 
standards  of  judgment  are  not  only  lowered  but  perverted,  and  the  arts, 
instead  of  elevating,  tend  to  degrade  the  community.  The  bad  work, 
with  its  appeals  to  the  senses, — pretentious,  showy,  costly, — in  which 
ingenuity  has  usurped  the  place  of  imagination,  and  expensive  ugliness 
plays  the  part  of  beauty  ;  this  work  corrupts  the  taste  and  vulgarizes  the 
soul.  The  arts,  thus  practiced,  instead  of  raising  men  out  of  materialism, 
do  but  confirm  its  hold  upon  them,  alike  by  ministering  to  the  ends  of 
selfish  luxury,  and  by  destroying  both  the  very  capacity  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  which  answers  to  the  ideals  of  the  mind,  and  the  reverence  for  it 
as  the  top  and  aim  of  moral  existence. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  this  evil.  The  love  of  beauty,  the 
service  of  it,  the  production  of  beautiful  things  are  the  test  and  measure 
of  the  true  worth  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  nation.  They  are  the 
final  measure  of  civilization.  All  its  other  acquisitions,  wealth,  power, 
the  mastery  of  nature,  social  institutions,  religious  beliefs,  even 
intelligence  itself,  are,  in  the  long  run,  of  concern  only  as  they  enable 
men  to  live  beautifully,  and  to  give  expression  to  their  life  in  works 
instinct  with  the  beauty  that  is  in  their  souls. 
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Rogers. 


Bridge  Ward  Within. 


L,  res  patents  granted  to  Richard  Rogers  of  litle  Nesse  by  Clarencieux 
Cook  dat.  a°  1578,  20  Elizab. 

.    .    .  Rogers  of  L,itle  Nesse: 


1  Roger  Rogers  of  Iyitle— Margaret  da.  of     2  Richard  Rogers  of  Litle 


Nesse  in  Corn.  Salop. 


Browne.  Nesse  died  without  yssue 

rnasle  1578. 


Richard  Rogers  nephew  &  heire  of  Richard  he: 
is  Comptrouler  of  the  King's  Mint  1633  set.  84 
yeres. 


:Anne  da.  of  Mr  Henry 
Warcopeof  Rooe  Place 
in  Kent. 


Edward  Rogers  of  Edmonton1 
gent.  a°lG33. 


:Lydia  da.  of      Anne  wife  to  Jasper 
.    .Turner.      Draper  of  Edmonton  gent. 


Richard  Rogers  living  a0  1633. 

RICHARD  ROGERS. 
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Broad  St.    Ward. 


James  Bultcel  of  Tourney— .   .    .  .  da.  of  .   .   .   Willocqueau 
in  Henault  of  Tourney 


John  Bulteel  of  Tour- 
ney eldest  sonne 


:Margaret  de       Giles  Bulteel  of— Mary  Broutin 


Keissa 


Tourney  2  sonne 


of  Tourney 


Charles  Bulteele  1  James     3  John  Bulteel     Peter  Bulteel 

of  L,ondon  sonne  A            of  Canterbury   of  London 

and  heire  liuing  merchant 

1634  liuing  a0  1633 


==:Hester  da. 

of  Hugh 

Herbert  of 

Norwich 

the  same 

Hugh  a 

stranger 

borne  in 

Henalt 


I                 I                 I                               I    I  II 

2  John     3  James     1  Peter  Bulteel  4  Charles  Hester 

son  and  heir             —  — 

a°  1633  5  Samuel  Sarah 


PETER  BULTEEL. 


P"  CHARLES  BULTEEL. 
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COURT  OF  THE  LORD  LYON. 

Office — Nos.  39,  41  and  43  New  Register  House. 

Hours— From  1st  Oct.  to  20th  Dec,  and  from  5th  Jan.  to  20th  July,  11 
to  3,  except  Saturdays.  From  21st  July  to  30th  Sept.,  and  from  21st 
Dec.  to  4th  Jan.,  11  to  2,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  only. 

Lyon  King  of  Arms. 
Sir  James  Balfour  Paul,  Advocate 1890 

Heralds. 
Albany — Robert  Spence  Livingstone,  South  Bush,  Fisherrow  .    .  1885 
Marchmont— And.  Ross,  S.S.C.,  42  Henderson  Row,  Edinburgh,  1888 
Rothesay— Francis  James  Grant,  W.S.,  Lyon  Office 1898 

Pursuivants. 

Unicorn — Stuart  Moodie  Livingstone,  15  Teviot  place 1860 

Carrick — William    Rae    Macdonald,    F.F.A.,    Neidpath,    Wester 

Coates  avenue 1898 

Bute — James  Keir  Lamont,  Writer,   Burnbank  house,  Stonehouse, 

Lanarkshire 1898 

Lyon  Clerk  and  Keeper  of  Records. 
Francis  James  Grant,  W.S.,  Lyon  Office 1898 

Procurator- Fiscal. 
David  Scott- Moncrieff,  W.S 1880 

Herald  Painter. 
Graham  Johnston,  15  Dublin  street 1898 

Macer. 
Robert  Gardiner,  Messenger-at-Arms,  5  North  St.  David  street    .    .  1884 

Trumpeters. 
William  Bratby,  4  Robertson  place. 
William  Murray,  9  Bristo  street. 
H.  O'Neil,  50  Park  road,  Glasgow. 
Robert  White,  14  Viewforth. 
James  A.  Bunch,  59  Viewforth. 
Louis  A.  O'Neil,  Glasgow. 
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SIR  OLAFF  AND  THE  ERL-KING'S  DAUGHTER. 

A    DANISH    BAIyI,AD. 

We  learn  that  the  original  of  this  capital  specimen  of  the  traditions  of  the  legen- 
dary North  appeared  in  the  "  Kiampe-Vuser,"  published  upwards  of  a  century  ago 
at  Copenhagen.  It  was  translated  into  German,  together  with  two  other  pieces  by 
Herder,  and  included  by  him  in  his  "  Volksleider  "  —  "The  Voices  of  the  Nations 
in  Song."  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  has  translated  the  three  Danish  ballads,  trans- 
lated by  Herder  into  his  collection.  Lewis's  translation  of  the  "  Krl-King's  Daugh- 
ter "  in  "The  Tales  of  Wonder,"  is  paraphrastic,  whereas  the  following  version  is 
made  direct  from  the  German  translation,  and  is  as  close  as  the  nature  of  the  two 
languages  will  permit,  preserving  not  only  the  meter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  original. 


Late  rideth  Sir  Olaff — fast  fadetli  the  west, 

To  his  wedding  he  biddeth  the  priest  and  the  guest. 

ii. 

The  Elves  are  all  dancing  along  the  lone  stand  ; 

And  the  Erl-Kiug's  daughter  holds  out  her  white  hand. 

in. 

"  Oh,  welcome,  Sir  Olaff  !  why  haste  thee  to  flee? 
Come  join  the  gay  ring — dance  a  measure  with  me  !" 

IV. 

"  Nay,  lead  thee  a  measure,  nor  will  I  nor  may — 
To-morrow,  at  dawning,  breaks  my  wedding  day  !" 

v. 

"  Oh  !  hear  me,  Sir  Olaff,  and  dance  here  with  me — 
The  gold  spurs  of  knighthood  I'll  give  unto  thee  ! 

VI. 

"  And  a  shirt  of  the  silk,  so  fine  and  so  white, 
That  my  mother  hath  bleached  in  the  full  moonlight." 

VII. 

"  Nay,  dance  with  thee,  fair  one,  nor  will  I  nor  may, 
To-morrow  at  dawning,  wakes  my  wedding-day." 

VIII. 

"  Oh  !  hear  me,  Sir  Olaff,  and  dance  here  with  me, 
A  heap  of  red  gold  I  will  give  unto  thee. ' ' 

IX. 

"  The  heap  of  red  gold  were  right  welcome  to  me, — 
But  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  dance,  lady,  with  thee." 

x. 

"  Thou  wilt  not?     Then  happy  thy  bride  shall  be  never, 
Sickness  and  sorrow  shall  follow  thee  ever  !" 

XI. 

Lightly  she  touched  both  his  breast  and  his  brow — 
In  anguish  he  shrank  from  the  death-giving  blow. 
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XII. 


She  raised  him,  all  fainting  and  pale,  on  his  steed — 
"  Home  !  home  to  thy  maid  with  a  doomed  lover's  speed  !" 

XIII. 

Home,  home  rode  Sir  Olaff ;  he  reached  his  own  gate, 
Where  alone  stood  his  mother,  disconsolate. 

XIV. 

"  Tell,  oh  !  tell  me,  dear  Olaff— my  child, 
Why  so  pale  is  thy  cheek,  and  thine  eyes  so  wild?" 

XV. 

' '  And  should  not  my  cheek  wear  the  paleness  of  death  ? 
The  Court  of  the  Erl-King  I've  seen  on  the  heath." 

XVI. 

"  And  oh  !  tell  me,"  she  said,  "  my  heart's  only  pride, 
What,  what  shall  I  say  to  thy  sorrowing  bride  ?" 

XVII. 

"  Say  her  Olaff  is  gone  to  the  dark  pine  wood, 
To  try  his  staunch  sleuth-hound,  and  charger  good." 

XVIII. 

The  day  it  is  dawning— red  blusheth  the  east, 
The  bride  and  the  bridal-train  come  to  the  feast. 

XIX. 

They  drink  the  gold  mead,  and  they  drink  the  red  wine, 
"  But  where  is  Sir  Olaff — dear  bridegroom  of  mine?" 

xx. 

"  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone  to  the  dark  pine  wood, 
To  try  his  staunch  sleuth-hound,  and  charger  goed  !" 

XXI. 

But  the  faltering  young  bride  drew  the  curtain  red, 
And  there  lay  Sir  Olaff,  cold,  pallid,  and  dead  ! 
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A  LIST  OF  ENGLISH   PERIODICAL    PUBLICATIONS 

(  Prior  to  1900 ) ,  Which  Contain  Contributions  to 
Book-Pi,ate  Literature;. 
Academy,  The. 
Antiquary,   The. 
Art  Journal,  The. 

Book-plate  Annual,  The,  and  Armorial  Year-Book. 
Book-plate  Collectors'  Miscellany,  The. 
Bookseller,  The. 
Book  Worm,  The. 

Catalogues  of  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  the  Ex  Eibris  Society. 
Chamber's  Encyclopedia. 
Daily  News. 
Ex  Ldbris  Journal,  The. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  The. 
Globe,  The. 
Graphic,  The. 
library,  The. 
Notes  and  Queries. 
*Oxford    University    Archcelogical    and    Heraldic   Society  (Annual 
Report  1837.) 

Palatine  Note  Book. 

Publishers'  Circular,  The. 

Saturday  Review. 

Studio,  The. 

Scottish  Review,  The. 

Tit  Bits. 

West  Middlesex  Advertiser,  The. 


REPLIES. 


M.  R.  B. — The  following  list  of  the  best  engravers  and  designers  of 
book-plates  within  the  United  States  may  be  useful  to  you  : 

Edward  Davis  French,  B.  G.  Goodhue,  I.  Winfred  Spenceley,  Eouis 
I.  Rhead,  Winifred  Eleanor  (Brent)  Mackenzie,  A.  W.  Clarke,  W. 
S.  Hadaway,  David  McNeeley  StaufFer.  Editor. 

A.  F. — an  esteemed  clergyman  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  requested 
us  to  reproduce  the  design  for  a  seal  adopted  by  the  corporation  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  York,  together  with  the  design 
suggested  by  Mrs.  Alexander  William  Mackenzie,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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NOTES. 

ViujERS-Stuart  Ex  I^ibris — By  permission  of  the  designer  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  the  book-plate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villiers-Stuart,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Cobourg,  Canada. 

This  beautiful  plate,  like  that  of  Miss  Marie  Therese  Villiers-Stuart, 
is  pictorial.  Upon  a  border  of  Shamrock  (the  badge  of  Ireland)  is  the 
L,egend  Ex  Lib? is  Gerald  and  Maud  Villiers-Stuart.  The  subject  of  the 
book-plate  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  is  "  Dromana,"  like  a 
sentinel,  serenely  overlooking  the  Black-water.  In  the  foreground  (the 
opposite  shore),  a  knight  has  dismounted  and  stands  bareheaded,  gazing 
intensely  forward,  with  an  air  of  sad  reverence  that  seems  to  be  more 
than  fully  shared  by  his  milk-white  steed.  What  is  the  knight's  dream  ? 
Is  it  of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  or  of  his  own  house?  Nay  ! 
not  of  these  things  thinketh  he,  for  'tis  goodbye,  a  last  goodbye,  that  he 
looketh,  for  he  on  the  morrow  must  fight,  along  with  all  his 
house,  against  the  despoilers  of  Ireland,  the  murderers  of  his 
King,  whose  last  dying  word  "Remember,"  is  his  own  battle  cry. 
Near  him  on  the  ground  traileth  the  evergreen  ivy,  humbly  raising  its 
head,  as  if  for  his  'In  Metnoriavi '  wreath,  fit  emblem  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  house,  perhaps  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  Dromana  and  its  Eords  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  mis-called  commonwealth,  and  the  artist 
has  done  well  in  perpetuating  it,  in  this  book-plate  for  a  "scion  of 
an  ancient  race  ' '  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  Arms  are  those  of  Villiers-Stuart,  Baron  Stuart  de  Decies, 
creation  1839,  grandfather  of  Mr.  Gerald  Villiers-Stuart.  Arms:  Qr., 
1  and  4,  or,  a  fesse,  chequy,  arg.  and  az.  within  a  double  tressure,  fiory- 
counterflory,  gu.,  a  martlet  for  difference,  for  Stuart  ;  2nd  and  3rd  arg., 
on  a  cross,  gu.,  five  escallops,  or,   for  Villiers. 

We  hope  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Heraldic  Journal  to  give 
other  examples  of  this  gifted  lady's  work.  Editor. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  those  who  have  kindly  promised  to 
contribute  to  the  Journal  during  1902  :  Alfred  J.  Rodwaye,  Esq., 
F.  R.  Hist,  S.,  W.  Rupert  Elliott,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A.  (Scot.)  Montreal, 
Alexander  W.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Columbus,  The  Eord  Reudlesham, 
Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Mackenzie  (illustrations),  the  Graf  Zu  Eeiningen 
Westerburg,  Viscount  Dillon,  F.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  William  King  Rogers, 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Editor. 


THE  VISITATION  OF  OHIO. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Arms,  bogus  or 
otherwise,  in  use  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  reader  that  the  admission  of  "  Arms  in  Use,"  to  this  visitation,  is 
not  in  any  way  intended  to  be  an  admission  of  the  right  of  the  "  USER  " 
to  them,  or  indeed  to  any  armorial  bearings  whatever.  "Thou  Shalt 
Not  Covet  Nor  Desire  Any  Man's  Goods,"  and  "  Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal," 
are  commandments  which  must  be  remembered  as  still  binding  upon  us, 
even  in  matters  armorial.  Editor. 
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ARMS  OF  WILLIAMS 

Ancestors  of  Thomas  Williams, 
of  the  Mayflower. 


/ 


LA    SERRE 


1 


He  HmerlGBD  fleialc  Jown 


A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


Vol.  II 


JANUARY,  1902 


No.  I 


TO  THE    VIRGINIAN  VOYAGE. 


You  brave  heroic  minds 

Worthy  your  country's  name, 
That  honor  still  pursue; 
Go  and  subdue  ! 
Whilst  loitering  hinds 

Lurk  here  at  home  with  shame. 

Britons,  you  stay  too  long : 
Quickly  aboard  bestow  you, 
And  with  a  merry  gale 
Swell  your  stretch'd  sail 
With  vows  as  strong 
As  the  winds  that  blow  you. 

Your  course  securely  steer, 
West  and  by  south  forth  keep  ! 
Rocks,  lee-shores,  nor  shoals 
When  Eolus  scowls 
You  need  not  fear; 
So  absolute  the  deep. 

And  cheerfully  at  sea 
Success  you  still  entice 
To  get  the  pearl  and  gold, 
And  ours  to  hold 
Virginia, 

Earth's  only  paradise, 


^ 


Where  nature  hath  in  store 
Fowl,  venison  and  fish, 

And  the  fruitfull'st  soil 
Without  your  toil 
Three  harvests  more, 

All  greater  than  your  wish. 

And  the  ambitious  vine 

Crowns  with  his  purple  mass 
The  cedar  reaching  high 
To  kiss  the  sky, 
The  cypress,  pine, 
And  useful  sassafras. 

To  whom  the  Golden  Age 
Still  nature's  laws  doth  give, 
No  other  cares  attend, 
But  them  to  defend 
From  winter's  rage, 
That  long  there  doth  not  live. 

When  as  the  luscious  smell 
Of  that  delicious  land, 
Above  the  seas  that  flows 
The  clear  wind  throws, 
Your  hearts  to  swell 

Approaching  the  dear  strand; 

In  kenning  of  the  shore 
(Thanks  to  God  first  given) 
O  you  the  happiest  men, 
Be  frolic  then ! 
Let  cannons  roar, 

Frighting  the  wide  heaven. 

And  in  regions  far, 

Such  heroes  bring  ye  forth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came  ; 
And  plant  our  name 
Under  that  star 
Not  known  unto  our  North. 
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And  as  there  plenty  grows 
Of  laurel  everywhere — 
Apollo's  sacred  tree — 
You  it  may  see 
A  poet's  brows 
To  crown,  that  may  sing  there. 


: 


Thy  voyages  attend 
Industrious  Hakluyt, 

Whose  reading  shall  inflame 
Men  to  seek  fame, 
And  much  commend 
To  after  times  thy  wit. 

Michael  Drayton, 

(1563-1631.) 


EMBLEMS 


BY  THE  REV.  ERNEST  GELDART 

Emblems  or  symbols  are  by  no  means  all  of  one  sort,  hut  are 
more  or  less  clearly  to  be  classified  under  distinct  headings. 

(a)  Some  are  purely  Symbolical  or  allegorical;  Ihe  pelican,  or 
the  phoenix,  or  the  pomegranate,  if  taken  as  emblems  of  the  Lord, 
are  simply  so  taken  as  figuring  some  qualities  recognized  by  lite 
faithful  as  pertaining  to  Christ. 

So  with  some  of  the  saintly  emblems;  the  burning  heart  of  S. 
Augustine,  or  the  beehive  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  the  two  pillars  of 
S.  Athanasius,  these  figure  not  the  deeds  but  the  character  of  (hose 
signified. 


(7>)  Others   are    Doctrinal:    the    Divine    Hand,   the   interlaced 

triangles,  or   the    shield   of   the   Trinity,  or  the   IXdYl^   for  instance. 
These  convey  to  us  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

(e)  Again,  there  are  those  purely  Metaphorical.  We  show  our 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  because  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Shepherd  ;" 
or  as  a  rose,  since  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Rose;1'  *  or  the  Agnus  Dei., 
because  the  Baptist  said,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God." 

(d)  Then  there  is  a  very  large  class  formed  by  such  emblems 
as  are  intended  to  be  distinctly  Historical.  Such  are  the  salt  ire  of 
S.  Andrew,  the  wheel  of  S.  Catharine,  and  the  many  other  tokens  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  saints.  So  the  emblems  of  the  Passion  and  the 
whole  heraldry  of  the  (Jross  fall  under  the  same  classification. 

(e)  There  are,  too,  emblems  Official  :  the  mitre,  the  Papal  tiara, 
the  helmet,  the  staff,  the  cope,  the  dalmatic,  and  a  score  of  other 
badges  of  office  are  attributed  to  those  who  probably  never  wore  the 
things  at  all,  and  certainly  did  not  do  so  in  the  form  portrayed.  The 
first  martyr,  S.  Stephen,  did  not  wear  a  dalmatic  with  an  apparelled 
alb;  nor  did  S.  Peter  ever  see  a  tiara  or  a  patriarchal  cross.  But 
what  can  we  do,  save  use  the  '-signs  of  the  times"  we  are  working  in, 
and  be  therewith  content?  1  don't  for  a  moment  suppose,  when 
designing  an  Athanasius,  in  a  fifteenth  century  cope,  with  a  legend  in 
black  letter,  and  a  shaven  face,  surmounted  by  a  jewelled  mitre,  that 
he  ever  looked  a  bit  like  that.  But  he  does  look  like  a  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  he  fits  in  with  his  English  surroundings  when 
so  depicted. 

If  realism  be  insisted  upon,  scarcely  any  representation  will  be 
possible;  since  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  shape  and  pattern,  the  color 
of  the  clothing ;  still  less  of  the  features,  the  beard,  and  hair  of  any 
early  saint.  Realism,  too,  would  prohibit  the  attempt  to  show  the 
sacred  hierarchy  of  heaven,  and  we  can  only  credit  the  angels,  in 
their  orders  and  courses,  with  the  emblems,  by  common  consent 
appropriate  to  their  names  and  dignities. 

(f)  Other  emblems  are  Representative,  not  of  the  saints,  but  of 
their  work  or  trade :  the  shoes  of  S.  Crispin  or  the  tent-maker's  tools 
of  Priscilla  show  their  handicraft;  while  the  fetters  of  S.  Leonard 
show,  not  his  own  chains,  but  those  worn  by  the  recipients  of  his 
goodness. 

(g)  The  next  class  would  be  described  by  heralds  as  Canting. 
This  unsavoury  word,  however,  is  not  meant  (even  heraldically)  in  an 
invidious  sense.     Arms  are  called   "  canting,"  or  parlant,  when   they 

*  Cant.  ii.  I 


form  ;t  rehus\  or  a  play  upon  a  name.  A  boll  in  a  tun  for  "  Bolton,1' 
a  man  in  a  tree  lor  lt  Manningtree,"  are,  without. 'question,  of  the  same 
sort  as  S.  Agnes'  lamb,  S.  (Jornelius'  horn,  and  St.  Sid  well's  scythe. 

What  to  say  of  8.  Christopher  I  know  not.  Tradition  says  thai 
he  was  a  heathen  giant  Offero,  but  having  "carried  Christ"  he  became 
Christ.o-pher,  ami  is  so  represented.  Either  the  name  gave  the  legend, 
or  the  legend  the  name — who  can  say? 

(A)  A  last  division,  may,  perchance,  be  called  Traditional,  in  its 
modern  and  false  sense,]',  e.,  something  carried  on  from — nowhere! 
I!  would  seem  I  hat.  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  for  a  large 
number  of  such  emblems,  save  the  individual  fancy  of  some  unknown 
artist,  whom  others  followed  blindly. 

Books  which  the  holders  never  wrote,  and  probably  never  read, 
are,  of  course,  merely  vague  and  uncertain.  But  why  S.  John  of  Ely 
should  have  a  sun  and  moon  is  more  than  one  can  tell.  Certain  it  is 
that  license  has  been  freely  taken  in  this  direction,  and  perchance  it 
may  be  extended  even  to  us,  if  we  only  avail  ourselves  of  it  when  all 
else  fails. 

The  general  significance  of  the  common  emblems  is  something  of 
this  sort : 

A  Cross  signifies  self-surrender,  and  acceptance  of  suffering,  as 
in  the  case  of  S.  A.] ban.  S.  Olave,  S.  Boniface,  etc. 

Armour,  the  resistance  to  evil. 

Arrows,  1  fancy,  are  not  always  the  actual  implements  of  mar- 
tyrdom, but  sometimes  shows  the  fiery  dart  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  saint's  sufferings.  S.  Augustine's  arrows,  at  least, 
indicate  no  martyrdom. 

Am  Aspkkge  is  used  as  a  token  of  purity  and  holiness  of  life. 
The  saints  generally  figured  with  this  emblem  are  8.  Conrad,  8.  Bene- 
dict, 8.  Leo  III,  and  8.  Robert. 

A  BANNER,  victory,  and  triumph.  As  such  it  is  borne  by  S.  Michael, 
S.  George,  8.  Victor,  8.  James  Major,  8.  David  the  King,  and  S. 
Wenceslas. 

A  Basket  signifies  liberality  to  the  poor,  e.g.,  8.  Dorothy,  8. 
Elizabeth,  and  8.  Romanus. 

A  Bf.ar  is  the  emblem  of  solitary  life  and  self  restraint :  so  wild 
beasts  of  all  sorts  show  the  same,  when  surrounding  S.  Columban, 
8.  Blaize,  S.  Anthony,  8.  Gormanus,  S.  Callus,  the  Abbot,  and  other 
saints. 


Beggars  show  the  merciful  charity  of  the  saints,  e.g.,  S.  Elizabeth 
and  St.  Medard. 

A  Bell  generally  refers  to  some  more  or  less  known  legend. 
The  saints  associated  with  this  are  S.  Anthony,  S.  Gildas,S.  Theodulus 
and  S.  Benedict. 

A  Bee-hive  is  the  sign  of  eloquence,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Ambrose, 
S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Chrysostom. 

Bellows,  the  blasts  of  the  devil's  temptation,  e.g.,  S.  Genevieve. 

Birds  are  often  shown  as  messengers  bringing  some  object  to 
the  saints:  to  S.  Blaize,  food;  to  S.  Erasmus,  a  crown;  to  S.  Oswald, 
a  letter  and  a  ring. 

Books  ought  to  show  authorship,  but  often  they  are  intended  to 
show  love  of  study  and  the  word  of  God.  S.  Matthew  or  S.  Paul,  of 
course,  bear  the  books  they  wrote,  but  S.  Anne,  S.  Margaret,  and 
scores  of  others  can  only  bear  the  book  in  token  of  their  own  learning, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Catharine,  patronage  of  learning. 

Bread  indicates  charity  to  the  poor,  e.g.,  S.  Nicholas,  S.  Eliza- 
beth, and  S.  John  of  God. 

A  Candle  is  shown  in  the  hand  of  S.  Beatrice  and  S.  Genevieve. 

A  Casket  as  often  as  not  shows  the  relics  of  the  saint  himself. 

A  Caldron  is  the  implement  of  martyrdom  employed,  e.g., 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  S.  Erasmus,  S.  Lucy,  S.  Boniface. 

Chains.  Generally  the  tortures  of  the  saint  are  indicated,  as 
with  S.  Peter,  or  S.  Ignatius ;  but  with  S.  Leonard  or  S.  Balbina  they 
show  the  fetters  of  those  aided  by  the  saint. 

A  Chalice,  of  course,  is  the  sign  of  the  priestly  office,  and 
especially  after  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  cup  was  taken  from  the 
laity. 

In  the  case  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  it  shows  his  writing  on  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacrament. 

When,  however,  a  dragon,  or  spider,  or  snake  is  in  it,  the  cup 
indicates  escape  from  poisoning,  as  with  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
S.  Benedict;  or  poisoning,  e.g.,  S.  Edward,  K.  M. 

The  Holy  Child  is  shown  with  many  later  saints,  in  token  of 
chastity  and  gentleness  of  heart,  e.g.,  S.  Francis  Assisi,  S.  Anthony 
of  Padua. 

A  Church  indicates  the  foundation  of  a  see  or  a  monastery,  e.g., 
S.  Ohadholds  Lichfield. 


■ 
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A  City  refers  to  some  notable  defence  or  deliverance  by  the 
saint,  as  S.  Lupus  of  Troyes,  or  S.  Richard  of  Chichester. 

A  Cloak  in  S.  Martin's  case  records  his  charity,  but  generally  it 
records  the  miracle  of  crossing  the  sea  thereon  instead  of  by  a  ship. 
S.  Hyacinth,  S.  Sebald,  and  S.  Raymond  are  those  commonly  so  shown. 

A  Club  often  denotes  martyrdom  at  the  hand  of  "barbarous" 
heathen,  as  distinguished  from  more  "  legal "  means.  S.  Nicomede, 
S.  Lambert,  S.  Magnus,  among  others,  bear  this  emblem. 

A  Cross,  if  an  official  staff,  shows  the  office  of  the  bearer.  A 
long,  tall  cross  in  other  hands,  indicates  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
and  stout  witness  for  the  faith. 

A  Crown  shows  either  royal  or  princely  rank,  as  with  S.  Ethel- 
burga,  S.  Hilda,  S.  Osyth,  S.  Edward,  8.  Edmund,  S.  Olave,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  the  title  to  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  as  with  S.  Margaret 
and  other  female  saints.  But  if  it,  be  not  an  earthly  crown,  that  of 
martyrdom  and  celestial  honor  is  indicated. 

Crucifixion.  Besides  the  authenticated  martyrdom  of  many  who 
followed  our  Lord's  way  of  sorrows,  as  S.  Peter,  S.  Andrew,  S.  Denys, 
S.  Symeon,  and  S.  Julian,  there  is  one  extraordinary  example  of  a 
woman  (bearded  and  crucified),  called  S.  Wilgefortis.  No  one  has 
ever  succeeded  in  clearing  up  this  legend,  which  takes  many  forms, 
but  if  any  of  my  readers  should  be  puzzled  by  seeing  the  figure  in  a 
foreign  church,  this  is  the  name  of  it. 

The  Dagger,  as  an  instrument  of  death,  is  borne  by  S.  Edward, 
S.  Olave,  S.  Agnes,  8.  Canute,  and  others. 

Dkvil.  Sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  beast,  and  sometimes  in  his 
own,  the  devil  often  accompanies  a  saint.  S.Anthony  has  a  goat ; 
S.  Demetrius,  a  scorpion;  S.  Margaret,  S.  George,  S.  Michael,  S.  Syl- 
vester, S.  Martha,  and  S.  Julian,  a  dragon;  with  S.  Bernard,  S.  An- 
thony, S.  Bridget,  S.  Oswald,  S.  Dunstan,  S.  Gertrude,  and  S.  Barthol- 
omew the  foul    fiend  appears  in  his  own  guise. 

A  Dog  generally  shows  faithful  service,  by  the  animal,  or  pos- 
sibly by  some  attendant.  S.Bernard  has  a  white  dog;  S.Dominic, 
a  dog  with  a  flaming  torch ;  S.  Roch,  one  with  a  loaf  in  his  mouth. 

A  Dove,  usually  on  the  shoulders,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the 
saint,  without  question  is  the  sign  of  inspiration,  e.g.,  S.  Hilary, 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  S.  Basil. 

In  the  case  of  S.  Agnus,  S.  Cornelia,  S.  Teresa,  it  implies  divine 
consolation. 


An  Eagle,  the  symbol  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  is  also  shown 
with  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  S.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  S.  Medard. 

An  Eye  is  the  sign  of  torture  by  blinding,  e.g.,  S.  Lucy  or 
S.  Leger. 

Fetters  are  the  emblems  of  S.  Leonard,  S.  Quentin,  and 
S.  Egwyn. 

Fire  is  often  shown  at  the  side,  beneath  the  feet,  or  over  the 
head  ;  but  in  very  few  cases  does  it  indicate  martyrdom.  S.  Patrick, 
S.  Vitus,  S.  Basil,  S.  Aidan,  S.  Boniface,  and  S.  Thecla  are  so  shown, 
but  only  in  the  latter  case  does  it  clearly  indicate  death  by  burning. 

Fish,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  S.  Andrew  and  S.  Jude,  refer 
to  their  trade,  but  in  other  cases  they  refer  to  some  legend,  often 
after  the  pattern  of  S.  Peter's  fish  with  the  coin.  S.  Benno,  for 
instance,  and  S.  Mauritius  received  keys  from  fish. 

Flowers  show  generally  some  vision  of  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
S.  Cecilia,  S.  Dorothy  and  S.  Agnes  are  shown  with  flowers  because 
of  the  foretaste  of  celestial  joys  vouchsafed  to  them  in  their  sufferings. 

Fountains.  Remembering  our  Lord's  words,  that  there  should 
be  living  waters  welling  up  to  those  who  believed  it,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  fountains  are  often  shown  springing  up  before  the  saints 
whose  faith  has  begotten  faith  in  others.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  great  missionaries  like  S.  Boniface,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ive,  or 
S.  Clement. 

A  Girdle  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  shown  given  to  S.  Thomas  and 
S.  Stephen,  Abb.     S.  Margaret  and  S.  Monica  bear  their  own  girdles. 

The  Globe  is  the  emblem  of  contempt  of  worldly  honors.  S. 
Francis  and  S.  Bruno  have  it  at  their  feet ;  S.  Ladislas  in  his  hand, 
signed  with  crosses ;  S.  Ignatius  also  holds  it. 

A  Head  is  often  carried  in  the  hands,  either  in  addition  to,  or 
instead  of,  one  upon  the  shoulders.  S.  Proculus,  S.  Dionysius, 
S.  Winifred,  S.  Regula,  S.  Sidwell,  and  S.  Osyth  all  carry  their  own 
heads,  while  S.  Cuthbert  is  shown  carrying  S.  Oswald's. 

A  Heart  in  the  hand  shows  the  love  of  the  saint,  answering  to 
the  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  often  figured  naming,  or  pierced, 
or  signed  with  tfys.  S.  Augustine,  S.  Catharine  of  Siena,  S.  Ignatius, 
S.  Teresa,  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  among  others,  are  so  represented. 

A  Horn.  S.  Cornelius,  S.  Hubert,  and  S.  Oswald  all  bear  horns, 
the  two  latter  as  hunters. 
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A  Horse.  S.  Martin,  S.  George,  S.  Leo,  and  S.  Emilian,  are 
shown  on  horseback.  S.  Anastasius,  S.  Orestes,  and  S.  Hippolytus 
are  shown  dragged  by  them  to  death. 

The  Host  is  often  shown,  either  in  the  hands  or  over  the  heads 
of  saints.  Of  these,  S.  Bernard  is  the  only  well  known.  S.  Yvo  holds 
a  flaming  host. 

Idols  shattered  at  the  feet  mark  the  victory  of  the  saint'6  preach- 
ing, as  with  S.  Philip,  S.  Wilfrid,  or  S.  George. 

Keys.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  one  two,  or  three, 
are  the  (emblematic)  prerogative  of  S.  Peter;  but  S.  James  the  Great, 
according  to  Cahir  holds  the  keys  also;  and  many  saints  do  so,  but 
clearly  not  in  the  same  sense.  Often  the  keys  are  those  of  a  particu- 
lar building  ruled  by  the  saint,  as  with  S.  Hubert,  S.  Sidwell,  S.  Bruno, 
S.  Dominic,  or  S.  Egwin. 

A  Knife  is  always  the  sign  of  martyrdom.  S.  Bartholomew, 
S.  Ebb,  S.  Peter  Martyr,  and  S.  Agatha  bear  the  weapons  that  sent 
them  hence  to  Paradise. 

A  Ladder  shows,  as  in  Jacob's  case,  the  upward  path.  The  fol- 
lowing saints  are  shown  with  it:  S.  Olave,  S.  Perpetua,  (with  a 
dragon  at  the  foot) :  S.  Leonard  holds  a  youth  by  a  chain,  who 
mounts  the  ladder. 

A  Lamb  (or  the  Lamb)  is  borne  by  S.  John  Baptist,  S.  Agnes, 
S.  Genevieve,  and  S.  Catharine.  In  the  first  case  the  symbolism  is 
obvious ;  in  the  second  it  is  surely  but  a  rebus;  in  the  other  two  cases 
a  sign  of  innocence. 

A  Lily  is  the  sign  of  Virginity.  It  is  held  in  the  hands  of 
S.  Joseph,  S.  Dominic,  S.  Gabriel,  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  S.  Vincent 
Ferrers,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Clare,  and  others ;  while  S.  Angelus  is  shown 
with  lillies  and  roses  issuing  from  his  mouth. 

A  Lion,  the  royal  beast,  is,  I  believe,  mostly  the  sign  of  valour. 
S.  Jerome  and  S.  Mark,  S.  Thecla,  S.  Prisca,  and  S.  Dorothy  are  all 
shown  with  lions ;  but  some  are  shown  killed  and  torn  by  them,  as 
S.  Ignatius,  S.  Venantius,  and  S.  Agapetus. 

A  Millstone  "  cast  into  the  sea,"  is  the  death  sign  of  S.  Aurea, 
S.  Callixtus,  S.  Quirinus,  and  S.  Victor.  S.  Vincent  is  also  shown 
leaning  on  one,  though  he  died  a  different  death. 

Money  is  the  emblem  of  S.  Philip,  S.  Matthew,  and  S.  Martin. 

Nails.  S.  Julian,  S.  Severus,  S.  Dionysius  of  Ephesus,  and 
S.  Pantaleon  all  bear  these  in  their  heads.     S.  Louis  carries  three  in 


his  hand  ;  S.  William  of  Norwich,  three  in  his  head  and  right  hand; 

S.  Alexander  (pope  and  martyr)  is  nailed  all  over. 

Palm,  the  martyr's  sceptre,  is  generally  borne  in  conjunction 
with  other  and  more  individual  signs.  S.  John  the  Evangelist  holds 
a  palm  and  a  cup;  S.  Stephen  a  palm  and  stones;  S.  Catharine  a  palm 
and  a  book  ;  S.  Angelus  a  palm  encircled  with  three  crowns,  and  soon. 

A  Pen  is  held  by  the  evangelists  and  doctors  of  the  Church. 

Pilgrim  Staff.  Among  those  who  bear  this  sign,  the  chief  are: 
S.  James  Major,  S.  Raphael,  S.  Roch,  and  S.  Sebald. 

Pillars  stand  behind  S.  Athanasius;  pillars  of  light  appear  also 
with  S.  Cuthbert  and  S.  Ephrem.  S.  Symeon  Stylites  is,  of  course, 
shown  with  his  pillar. 

A  Plough  is  the  emblem  of  S.  Richard,  S.  Kentigern,  and  S. 
Isadore  of  Madrid. 

A  Remonstrance  is  carried  by  S.  Norbert,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
S.  Monica,  and  S.  Clara. 

A  Ring,  the  emblem,  one  may  suppose,  of  being  wedded  to 
Christ,  (or  His  Church).  In  this  sense  it  is  worn  by  S.  Barbara,  S. 
Catharine,  S.  Theodora,  S.  Edward,  and  S.  Edmund  the  Bishop. 

Roses  are  seldom,  perhaps,  used  with  special  meaning,  beyond 
that  of  any  other  flowers,  though  S.  Elizabeth,  S.  "Rose"  of  Lima, 
and  S.  Barbara,  not  to  mention  8.  kl  Rosalia,"  are  shown  with  garlands 
or  bunches  of  those  Ilowers  in  preference  to  others. 

The  Sceptre  is  the  badge  of  authority,  and  as  such  is  borne  by 
angels,  and,  among  men,  only  by  royal  persons :  S.  Oswald,  S.  Ed- 
ward, S.  Louis,  S.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  so  forth. 

A  Scourge  is  the  sign  of  self-discipline  and  voluntary  penance. 
The  saints  who  carry  this  emblem  are:  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Boniface, 
S.  Alexandra,  S.  Symeon,  S.  Peter  Damian,  S.  Guthlac,  S.  Eleutherius, 
and  S.  Gervase  ;  while  those  whose  sufferings  were  not  self-inflicted 
are:  S.  Agapetus,  S.  Urban,  and  S.  Leontius. 

A  Scythe  is  the  emblem,  by  a  mere  play  of  words,  given  to 
S.  Sidwell  or  Scythwella.  It  is  also  borne  by  S.  Valentius,  S.  Walstan, 
and  one  or  two  other  saints. 

A  Serpent,  "  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,"  is  sometimes  fig- 
ured by  the  emblem,  but  oftener,  I  fancy,  the  snakes  mean  real 
snakes,  or  they  are  symbols  of  the  machinations  of  any  enemies.  S. 
Hilary,  S.  Patrick,  and    S.   Hilda  are  all   supposed    to   have   banished 
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actual    serpents;  but    of  S.  Thecla,  S.    Euphemia,   S.    Paternus,    and 
S.  Phocas,  I  know  no  certain  reason  i'or  the  representation. 

A  Shield,  marked  with  the  MR,  is  one  of  the  emblems  of  S.  Gab- 
riel;  S.  Michael  bears  one  with  the  sun  ;  charged  with  three  lillies  it  be- 
longs to  SS.  Faustinus  and  Simplicius ;  with  a  cross  it  is  the  emblem 
of  S.  Gengulph. 

A  Ship  indicates  usually  some  miracle  of  calming  a  storm,  as  in 
the  case  of  S.  Nicholas,  or  S.  Peter,  Thomas  the  Carmelite,  or  S.  Castor. 
S.  Ursula  has  a  ship,  because  of  her  voyage.  S.  Jude  bears  the  ship 
as  the  sign  of  his  trade.  S.  Anselm  also  is  shown  with  a  ship  in  his 
hand. 

A  Sieve  is  held  by  S.  Benedict,  S.  Hippolytus,  and  S.  Amelberga. 

A  Skull.  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Mary  Magdalene  bear  the  skull  as 
the  sign  of  penitence  ;  failing  any  other  more  pointed  reason,  this  is 
the  meaning  of  it,  if  shown  with  any  recluse  or  ascetic;  but  S.  Eutrop- 
ius  bears  it  cloven  with  a  sword,  and  S.  Nicasius  carries  one  mitred. 

A  Staff  is  the  sign  of  Pilgrimage.  Foremost  among  the  pilgrim 
saints  is  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  S.  James,  who  journeyed  to  Spain, 
S.  Anthony,  S.  Francis  Xavier,  and  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  also 
bear  it. 

A  Stag  either  shows  the  fact  that  the  saint  was  a  hunter,  as 
S.  Hubert,  or  it  is  the  sign  of  gentleness,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Giles, 
S.  Conrad,  or  S.  Macrina. 

A  Stak  indicates  divine  illumination,  e.g.,  S.  Dominic,  S.  Bruno, 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  STiuMATA^flrae  reported  to  have  been  borne  by  S.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  S.  Catharirtfof  Sienna,  S.  Margaret  of  Hungary,  and  S. 
Bridget.  One  would  have  expected  to  see  them  associated  with 
S.  Paul,  "  who  bore  in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but  this 
is  not  the  case. 

Stones  generally  show  the  mode  of  martyrdom.  S.  Stephen, 
S.  Timothy,  S.  Pancras,  S.  Barnabas,  and  S.  Alphege  hold  them, 
therefore,  either  in  their  hands  or  vestments,  or  on  a  book.  S.  Jerome, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  stone  as  an  instrument  of  penance. 

The  Sun  is  the  sign  of  divine  love  and  fervour.  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  S.  Valentine,  S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentium,  S.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
and  S.  Alban  are  the  saints  so  glorified.  Sunbeams  play  a  part  in 
the  more  fanciful  miracles  of  many  saints,  who  are  shown  hanging 
their  clothes  on  them  !  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  S.  Gothard, 
S.  Leonorus,  S.  Bridget,  S.  David  and  S.  Cunegunda. 
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The  Sword,  like  the  dagger,  is  a  token  of  the  death  endured  by 
the  saint.  The  following  list,  though  not  complete,  may  serve; 
S.  Paul,  S.  James  Minor,  S.  Valentine,  S.  Alban,  S.  John  Baptist, 
8.  Thomas  a  Becket,  S.  Peter  Martyr,  S.  Matthias,  S.  Boniface, 
S.  Maurice,  S.  Catharine,  S.  Agnes,  S.  Lucy,  S.  Pancras,  S.  Faith,  and 
S.  Kilian. 

Thorns.  The  crown  of  thorns  shows  sufferings,  but  thorns  ex- 
tracted from  the  feet  of  beasts  refer  to  such  acts  performed  by  the 
saints,  as  with  S.  Jerome,  S.  Mark,  and  S.  Adventinus.  S.  Benedict 
and  S.  Jerome  are  shown  also  kneeling  in  them  for  penance,  and 
S.  Dominic  walking  over  them. 

A  Tongue  records  the  barbarous  torture  indicted,  as  on  S. 
Romanus,  S.  Leger,  S.  Eusebius,  S.  Placidus,  and  S.  Livin. 

A  Torch  generally  is  the  sign  of  great  preaching  and  conversion 
of  multitudes  to  the  faith,  e.g.,  S.  Medard,  S.  Blaize,  S.  Aidan ;  but 
sometimes  it  shows  the  martyrdom,  as  with  S.  Dorothy,  S.  Barbara, 
S.  Eutropia,  or  S.  Regina. 

A  Tower  is,  perhaps,  the  sign  of  strength  with  S.  Ambrose ;  and 
S.  Barbara  carries  it  in  reference  to  her  prison. 

A  Trek  is  nearly  always  simply  the  representation  of  an  incident 
belonging  to  the  life  (or  death)  of  the  saint.  S.  Sebastian  is  shown 
tied  to  one,  so  also  are  S.  Hippolytus,  S.  Amphibalus,  S.  Corona, 
S.  Crispin,  and  others. 

A  Trumpet  shows  the  message  of  God  delivered  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound.     S.  Jerome  and  S.  Vincent  Ferrer  are  so  shown. 

Water  is  often  shown  brought  from  a  rock  by  the  saint,  e.g., 
S.  Honoratus,  S.  Francis  As'sisi,  S.  Colum1>an,  aiidjP.  Ladislaus. 

Others  are  shown  walking  upon  it  after  the^Bample  of  our  Lord, 
e.g.,  S.  Conrad,  S.  Juvenal,  S.  Aldegondes,  and  S.  Peter  Alcantara. 

A  Well,  as  distinguished  from  a  fountain,  (q.v.)  is,  I  think, 
rather  a  complimentary  tribute  of  a  later  age  to  the  power  of  a  saint 
who  was  supposed  to  have  given  virtue  to  the  waters   by   his  prayers. 

Wheel.  St.  Catharine  is  not  the  only  saint  whose  emblem  is 
the  wheel,  nor  is  this  wonderful,  considering  how  common  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  and  death  it  was  in  ancient  times.  S.  Euphemia, 
S.  Quentin,  S.  Donatus,  and  S.  Eucratida  have  it  as  their  sign.  S.  Wil- 
ligis  bears  a  shield  of  a  wheel  arg.  on  a  field  gu.,  and  S.  Martin's  arms 
are  gu.  a  wheel  or. 

A  Wolf  accompanies  S.  Vedast  and  S.  Blaize,  because  of  miracles 
connected  therewith.  S.  Columban  kneels  among  them  to  show  the 
hardship  and  desolation  of  his  life. 
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DESCENT  OF  THE   FAMILY   OF   LA  SERRE. 


BY      THE      EDITOR. 


Jean  Pierre,'  Vieomte  <ie  La  Serre  de  Villemaine  (beyond  the 
mountains  near  Oette)  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  tied  from  France 
at  the  wicked  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  A.  D.  1685,  and 
settled  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey.  Some  years  later,  it  is  said  that  he 
returned  to  his  native  land  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Marshal 
Bouillers  (Louis  Due  de)  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Lille,  A.  D.  1708. 
His  son  (John)  was  a  boy  of  three  years  when  his  father  arrived  in 
Guernsey. 
John?   La   Serre,  Esquire,   de  jure   Vieomte   de   La   Serre,   b. , 

1682,  at   Villemaine;  d.  in   Guernsey,  10  Jan.,  1774;  bur.   in  St. 

Peter's     Port;     m. Esther,  dau.   of  Whitehead; 

d. ;  bur. .     His  son  : 

William^  La  Serre,  Esquire,  b. 1726;  d.  1774;  bur. ;  m.  at 


1754,    Elizabeth,   dau.   of 


Perch  a rd, 


-,  1825  ;  .magistrate  of 


St.    Peter's    Port,  - 

b. ;  d. .     Their  son  : 

John4  La  Serre,  Esquire,  b. ,  1759 ;  d. 

the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey  and  Lieut.  Bailiff  of  that  island; 
m.  twice,  first,  Judith,  dau.  of  Henry  Le  Mesurier,  Governor 
of  Alderney,  having  issue  a  son,  John  George5  La  Serre  ;  secondly, 

,  1786,  Mary   Le  Pelley,  b. ,  1766;  d.  ,  1804;  dau.   of 

Peter  Seigneur  de  Serg  (Lord  of  the  Island  of  Sark),  having  issue, 
viz  : 

i.     Martha, &  b. ,  1786  ;    m.   the   Very   Rev.    Peter   Carey,   Dean   of 

Guernsey. 

ii.     Sophia,  b.  ,  1787  ;  d.  ,  1866,  unmarried. 

iii.  Marik  Anne,  b, ,  1797  ;  d.  ,  1843,  unmarried. 

iv.    Julia,  b.  ;  d. ,  uumah-ied  (?) 

vi.    Octave,  b.  35  March,  1801,  babt,  30   March,  1801  ;    d.    at   Roscoe,  O., 
July   14,    1849  ;   appointed    Lieutenant   2d    Regiment    Guernsey 

Light   Artillerv   militia,  Sept,  16,  1815;  m.  at Oct.  21,  1825, 

Elizabeth    Tillard    Giles   (ride  Records  of  Ohio  Co.,  West  Va.)  ; 
naturalized    in    U.    S.,Sept.   i6,  1840,  at  Zanesville,  Muskingum 

Co.,  O.  :  their  son,  Frederick   JohnO  La  Serre,  b.  ,  1834  ; 

d.  ,  1898  ;  m.  Mary,  dau.  of Almack,  leaving  issue  a  son, 

Charles  Frederick"  La  Serre,  Minneapolis,  Hon.  Vicc-Rres. 
of  this  ^Society  for  Minnesota. 
The  arms  of   La   Serre  which    accompany   these   notes   are    those 
borne  by  John  La  Serre,  Esquire,  (1759-1835).  Lieut.  Bailill'  of  Guern- 
sey, and  by  some  of  his  descendants  : 

Arms — Or,  a  mountain  Vert  issuant   from  the   base,  on   a   chief  invecked 
azure  three  estoiles  of  the  Field. 

Crest — A  Stag  proper,  attired  or,  seme  of  estoiles  of  the   same,  resting  the 
right  forefoot  upon  a  bezant. 

Mottoes — I.     L'Eternal  Regne.     II.     Esperance. 

These  notes  have  been  gathered  from  a  MS.  of  Mrs.  Chetmell  of 
Bosqville,  Guernsey,  dated  August  18,  1898,  and  are  here  published 
in  the  hope  of  finding  co-operation  in  the  work  of  unraveling  the 
tangled  skein  of  the  history  of  this  "  ancient  and   honorable''   family. 

*  The  Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  SEALS  IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


BV     THE     EDITOR. 


Id  this  issue  of  the  Journal  is  begun  the  publication  of  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Seals  used  by  the  "Ecclesiastical  Authority"  in  dioceses 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  within  the  United  States.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  catalogue  may  be  completed  in  this  volume. 

(to  be  continued.) 


NOTES. 


in  August,  1901,  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  place  of  publication 
destroyed  nearly  all  the  copies  of  Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  of  Volume  I. 
It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  supply  Vol.  I.  complete.  The  edi- 
tor hopes,  however,  (through  the  kindness  of  several  persons  who  have 
returned  sample  copies)  to  have  shortly,  a  few  complete  volumes 
bound  in  cloth,  which  will  be  sold  strictly  in  order  of  application. 

Price  $6.00  per  volume. 

Persons  possessing  extra  copies  of  parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  I.  of  the 
"Heraldic  Journal"  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  editor,  who 
is  very  anxious  to  complete  several  broken  volumes  for  public 
libraries. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  individuals  and  institutions  possessing 
Vol.  I.  It  is  hoped  that  other  names  may  be  recorded  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Journal,  in  order  that  the  whereabouts  of  all  copies  of 
Vol.  I  may  be  known. 

The  Editor;  Dr.  William  King  Rogers,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Charles 
Frederick  La  Serre,  Esq.,  Coshocton,  Ohio ;  Charles  Edmund  Haigler, 
Esq.,  Washington,  C.H.,  O.;  Mrs.  John  Marshall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Burnharn,  Orange,  Cal.;  The  Rev.  G.  C.  G.  Mackenzie,  Brantford, 
Ont. ;  Mrs.  Thomas  Lee  Brent,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Alfred  Kelley, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich;  The 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago;  Trinity  College  Library,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Mrs.  Gerald  Villers-Stuart,  Columbus,  Ohio;  The  British 
Museum,  Bloomsbury,  London  ;  R.  Poyntz  Mackenzie,  l£sq.,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad;  Sir  Arthur  Vicars,  Dublin  Castle,  Ireland;  J.  Wal- 
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pole-Hammond,  Ksq.,  Woodcroi't  Hall,  Suffolk,  England;  The  Hon. 
Mary  Henniker,  London;  Kenyon  College  Library,  Gambier,  Ohio ; 
Mrs.  William  King  Rogers,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Alexander  W.  Macken- 
zie, Esq.,  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Fortescue-Cole,  B.  D.,  Ken- 
ton, Ohio;  Sir  John  Scott,  Bart.,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 


PRIVATE  HERALDIC  AND  GENEALOGICAL 
INFORMATION. 


Communications  needing  a  reply  must  in  each  case  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  ;  otherwise  no  notice  can  be 
taken  of  them.  The  Editor  is  ready  at  all  times  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  he  is  able,  but  must  positively  decline  anything  approaching 
a  lengthened  correspondence. 


A    REVIEW. 


The  American  Heraldic  Journal  is  a  handsome  quarterly  devoted 
to  heraldry.  It  aims  to  show  the  student  of  heraldry  and  symbolism  the 
sources  of  information  from  which  authentic  knowledge  may  be  derived. 
The  editor,  Horace  W.  Whayman,  is  assisted  by  a  number  of  experts 
in  the  subject  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  is  quarto  in  size  with 
wide  margins  and  contains  genealogical  matter  and  colored  plate 
showing  coats  of  arms  and  similar  matter.  The  edition  is  strictly 
limited  to  subscriptions,  but  ten  extra  numbers  of  each  issue  being 
printed.  Price  $2.00  a  year  net.  Published  by  the  editor  at  6HH 
East  Long  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. —  The  Bookseller,  Chicago. 


NOTICES. 


MSS. — Contributed  for  publication  in  the  Heraldic  Journal  must 
reach  the  editor  on  the  15th  of  the  month  next  before  the  months 
of  issue,  viz.,  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

Books  for  Review. — 

Books,  etc.,  relating  to  Heraldry,  Genealogy  and  allied  subjects, 
will  if  sent  to  the  editor,  be  especially  reviewed. 
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Advertisements. — 

The  "Heraldic  Journal"  is  a  good  medium  for  literary,  Genealogi- 
cal, and  Heraldic  advertisements.  A  few  such  will  be  admitted 
after  approval  by  the  Editor.     For  terms,  etc.,  address, 

Mk.  C.  A.  Ridgway,  Manager, 

180  East  Town  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

New  Subscribers. — 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  Heraldic  Journal  is 
published  solely  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  principles 
of  "  Chivalry  "  and  "  Heraldry  ;"  primarily,  within  the  United 
States;  secondarily,  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  adjacent 
islands;  and  more  remotely  to  aid  the  reader  in  his  researches 
among  the  archives  and  evidences  in  the  Old  World.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  publication  which  exists  not 
simply  for  financial  profit  and  therefore  can  be  relied  upon  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  bogus  "  Heraldry." 


Subscriptions. — 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  "Heraldic  Journal,"  which  is  pub- 
lished quarterly,  is  two  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

Supply  op  Single  Parts. — 

Considerable  inconvenience  and  expense  has  already  attended  the 
practice  of  supplying  single  parts.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  such  supply  can  in  no  way  be  guaranteed.  Subscribers 
who  may  wish  for  additional  copies  of  any  particular  part  should 
make  their  wishes  known  to  the  editor  sometime  previous  to  its 
issue.  Such  parts  will  be  supplied  at  fifty  cents  each  additional 
copy. 
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A  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


Vol.  II  APRIL,    1902  No.  2 


THE   DEFINATION   OF  A  PROTECTOR. 


What's  a  Protector?     He's  a  stately  thing 

That  apes  it  in  the  non-age  of  a  King; 

A  tragic  actor,  Caesar  in  a  clown  ; 

He's  a  brass  farthing  stamped  with  a  crown; 

A  bladder  blown,  with  other  breaths  pulled   full; 

Not    the  Perillus,  but  Perillus'  full  : 

Aesop's  proud  Ass  veiled  in  a  Lion's  skin ; 

An  outward  saint  lined  with  a  Devil  within; 

An  echo  whence  the  royal  sound  doth  come, 

But  just  as  a  barrebhead  sounds  like,  a  drum ; 

Fantastic  image  of  the  royal   head, 

The  brewer's  with  the  King's  arms  quartered; 

He  is  a  counterfeited  piece,  that  shows 

Charles  his  effigies  with  a  copper  nose  : 

In  fine,  he's  one  we  must  Protector  call — 

From  whom  the  King  of  kings  protect  us  all. — 

— John  Cleveland,  M.  A.  1637-1658. 


NOTES 

John  Cleveland,  M.  A.,  born  at  Loughborough  Co.,  Leicester,  England,  in  June  1613,  and  was 
baptised  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who  came  forth  as  a  champion  of  tho  Royal  cause  in 
England,  and  well  did  he  wield  his  pen,  being  the  "  loudest  and  most  strenuous"  poet  of  that 
same  cause.  For  some  years  he  lived  at  Cambridge,  "the  delight  and  ornament  of  St.  John's 
Society." 

In  1655,  he  was  seized  at  Norwich,  and  placed  in  prison,  "  being  a  person  of  great  ability,  and 
so  able  to  do  the  greater  disservice"  to  the  Cromwellian  rebels.  The  poet ,  after  a  short  stay  in 
prison,  was  released,  and  three  years  later  died  in  London,  R.  I.  P.— Thk  ElUTOH 


AMERICAN   BOOK-PLATES 

*W.  J.   HARDY,  F.   S.   A. 

Whatever  an  American  collects,  he  collects  well :  He  works  with 
a  will  and  energy  that  loosens  his  purse  strings  in  a  manner  which 
make  the  acquisition  of  valuable  specimens  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  book-plate  collecting  has  found  its 
way  over  the  Atlantic,  and  that  there  is  now  a  goodly  body  of  American 
book-plate  collectors  who  are  giving  the  requisite  amount  of  attention  to 
American  examples,  and  who  are  not  keeping  to  themselves  the  result 
of  their  labours.  No  doubt,  ten  years  hence,  we  shall  know  a  great  deal 
more  aboul  American  book-plates,  but  even  now  there  is  enough  on 
record  to  make  it  worth  while  to  consider  them  in  a  short  chapter  by 
themselves. 

Book-plates  which  bear  upon  them  American  addresses  appear 
with  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  will  speak  of  them 
first ;  but  they  were  without  doubt,  the  work  of  engravers  in  the  then 
mother  country.1  The  library  owners  of  Virginia  sent  to  England  for 
these  book-plates,  or  their  sons  ordered  them  while  there,  whilst  pay- 
ing the  orthodox  visit  to  one  of  the  universities,  and  brought  them  out, 
either  for  their  own  use  or  for  the  use  of  their  fathers. 

Foremost  in  interest  and  earliest  in  date  of  these  American 
address-plates  is  that  of  William  Penn,  on  which  he  styles  himself 
'  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania.'  This  is  designed  in  the  ordinary 
'Simple  Armorial'  style  then  common  in  England,  and  gives  as  the 
date  of  engraving  1702.  It  is  therefore  subsequent  to  Penn's  last 
visit  to  his  '  plantation,'  and  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  an  engraver 
on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  After  his  death,  the  inscription  on  this 
book-plate  was  altered,  for  his  son's  use,  to  '  Thomas  Penn  of  Stoke 
Pogeis,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  first  proprietor  of  Pensilvania  (s?'c).' 
The  expression  'first'  must  here  be  evidently  read  as  'chief  or 
'  principal.'  The  fact  of  this  alteration  is  important  for  collectors  to 
note,  as  copies  of  William  Penn's  book-plate  are  frequently  offered 
for  sale,  which — they  are  palpably  recent,  impressions — are  said  to  be 
struck  from  the  original  block, — a  statement  which,  from  the  fact 
mentioned,  may  be  at  once  discredited.1 

♦(Editor  of  the  Home  Counties  Magazine),  London,  England. 

1    The  same   remark   applies    to  other  hook-plates   bearing  colonial    addresses,  such  as   that 
of  '  Isaac  Royall,  Esq.,  of  Antigua.' 

1     It  may  be  remarked  as  curious  that  William  Penn  does  not,  on  his  book-plate,  impale  the 
arms  of  Hannah  Callowhill,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1695 
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Next  in  point  of  date  is  a  much  more  ornate  book-plate,  the 
inscription  on  which  reads  :  '  William  Byrd  of  Westover,  in  Virginia, 
Esquire.'  It  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  excellently  engraved  in 
the  style  of  the  majority  of  English  book-plates  of  1720  or  there- 
abouts, 'Simple  Armorial,'  but  with  indications  of  Jacobean  decora- 
tion. William  Byrd  was  born  in  Virginia,  28th  March,  1694;  he  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  returned  to  his  native  country, 
having  his  mind  '  stored  with  useful  information  to  adorn  its  annals, 
his  manners  cultivated  in  royal  Courts,'  and  this  book-plate  as  a  mark 
of  his  devotion  to  literature. 

The  famous  Westover  mansion,  which  may  today  be  viewed  from 
the  James  River,  two  hours'  sail  below  Richmond,  was  for  long  the  vice- 
regal Court  of  Virginia.  It  was  erected  about  the  year  1678,  by  William 
Byrd,  who  left  England  when  very  young,  and  was  father  to  his  name- 
sake, whose  book-plate  has  just  been  described,  the  author  of  the 
famous   Westover  Manuscripts,  compiled  in  1732-33. 

Some  five  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the  Byrd  book-plate, 
we  have  note  of  that  belonging  to  'Robert  Elliston,  gent,,  Comptrolr 
of  His  Majestie's  Customs  of  New  York  in  America,  mdccxxv.'  This 
book-plate  is  quite  'Jacobean'  in  style,  and  was  no  doubt  executed  in 
England,  and  sent  out  to  the  colony.  It  is  too  fine  a  piece  of  work  to 
be  the  production  of  any  colonial  engraver  of  that  date. 

But  the  interest  attaching  to  book-plates  bearing  upon  them 
American  addresses,  and  used  by  residents  in  America,  is  obviously 
not  so  great  as  that  awakened  by  examples  actually  produced  in 
America, — examples  which  at  once  give  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
the  engraver's  art,  and  of  the  artistic  feeling  within  the  colony. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  the  book-plate  of  Thomas  Prince,  an 
American  born  and  bred,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1707,  and  paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1709,  so  that  his  book-plate, 
dated  1704,  may  be  taken  as  genuinely  American.  In  design  it  resem- 
bles dozens  of  English  examples, — a  rough  woodcut  border  of  national 
emblems,  within  which  is  the  inscription,  Thomae  Prince  Liber,  Anno 
Domini,  1704; '  the  sequence  of  the  words  in  the  inscription  is,  the 
reader  will  notice,  somewhat  unusual.  The  Prince  Library  was  be- 
queathed to  a  Society,  which  became  known  as  'the  New  England 
Library,'  and  which  itself  had  a  similar  label  prepared  recording  the 
gift.     A    part   of  the  collection  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

This  1704  example  is,  however,  one  by  itself.  It  is  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  any  number  of  book-plates  of 
American  execution  are  found;  after  that,  we  find  a  really  consider- 
able quantity.    Their  style  is  not  particularly  distinctive  ;  ii  is  '  Chip- 
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pendale,'  obviously  designed  from  examples  of  a  similar  date  executed 
in  England.  In  execution,  these  American  book-plates  are  perhaps  a 
tritle  rough.  The  more  prominent  of  their  engravers  seem  to  have 
been — Hurd,  Dawkins,  Anderson,  Johnson,  Callendar,  Doolittle,  the 
Mavericks,  Revere,  and  Turner.  Revere  is  the  best  known;  he  was 
a  picture  engraver  of  some  merit ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  names 
quoted  are  those  of  men  of  little  artistic  reputation.  Nathaniel 
Hurd  was  probably  the  earliest  of  these  engravers,  and  not  the  worst. 
He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1729,  the  son  of  an  American,  who  was  a 
goldsmith  in  that  town.  Nathaniel  was  his  apprentice,  and  specially 
devoted  himself  to  working  on  copper,  and  r-o  naturally  would  be 
attached  to  book-plates.  Probably  the  earliest  example,  signed  by 
him  as  *  N.  11.,'  and  dated  in  1749,  was  designed  for  Thomas  Dering; 
Hurd  was  then  barely  twenty.  As  a  seal  and  book-plate  engraver  he 
worked  hard  and  well ;  lie  died  in  1777.  One  of  his  most  original 
book-plates  is  that  of  Harvard  College.  A  curiously  short  and  wide 
shield,  bearing  the  college  arms,  is  encircled  by  a  band  bearing  the 
inscription,  'Sigill.  Coll.  Harvard.  Cantab.  Nov.  Angl.  1650.'  Out- 
side this  circle  are  two  leaf  sprays,  tied  at  the  base  and  nearly  meet- 
ing at  the  top.  Both  in  conception  and  execution  this  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar book-plate.  The  Dering  plate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  exactly  the  style  of  the  mother-country  at  that  period 
was  copied  in  America.  Here  we  have  a  pure  '  Chippendale '  book- 
plate of  an  unpronounced  type. 

Henry  Dawkins — who  began  life  by  designing  metal  buttons — 
when,  in  1754,  he  engraved  the  book-plate  of  •  John  Burnet  of  New 
York,'  had  been  for  a  iong  time  resident  in  America.  Like  the  Dering 
plate,  Burnet's  is  interesting,  and  for  the  same  reason;  it  is  '  Chippen- 
dale,' but  distinctly  later  Chippendale,  with  Cupids  and  other  figures 
introduced.  Dawkins  was  found  guilty  of  counterfeiting,  and  begged 
to  be  hanged  rather  than  suffer  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned.  Whether  or  not  his  request  was  granted  we  do  not 
know. 

That  the  heraldry  on  some  of  these  American  book-plates  should 
be  startling,  is  only  to  be  expected.  Take  for  instance,  the  very  inter- 
esting book-plate  of  Robert  Dinwiddie,  Deputy-Governor  of  Virginia 
from  1751-58,  which  was  probably  engraved  a  few  years  before  the 
earlier  date.  Here  we  have  the  shield  divided  fesse  fashion,  and  in 
the  upper  and  lower  divisions  landscapes, — the  first  introducing  an 
Indian  archer  shooting  at  a  stag,  and  the  lower  a  fort  or  castle  with  a 
ship  at  sea  sailing  towards  it.  Dinwiddle  was  a  good  servant  to  the 
English  Crown  both  in  Barbadoes  and  Virginia,  and  is  said,  like  most 


successful  people  of  his  clay,  to  be  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
though  his  immediate  ancestors  were  Glasgow  merchants.  We  are, 
however,  not  asked  to  believe,  and  we  should  not,  if  we  were,  that 
the  arms  are  more  ancient  than  Governor  Dinwiddle  himself,  or  that 
they  originated  elsewhere  than  in  his  mercantile  brain. 

The  plate  looks  'Scotch' — it  is  'Chippendale,'  and,  I  suspect,  was 
engraved  in  the  mother-country  by  a  Scotch  engraver.  We  may  date 
it  about  1700. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  American  book-plates  specially  inter- 
esting from  their  possessors,  and  foremost  amongst  them  is  that  of 
George  Washington.  It  is  but  a  poor  piece  of  work,  heraldically  in- 
accurate and  lacking  finish, — from  which  it  is  thought,  and  reasonably 
thought,  that  it  was  done  in  America.  Its  date  must  be  placed 
between  1777  and  1781  It  is  '■Chippendale'  in  style,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  ;t  plate  of  one  Richard  Washington,  engraved 
in  England  by  Bickham  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  course  there  is  a  forgery  of  this  plate,  which,  by  the  way,  was  pre- 
pared, not  for  its  value  as  a  book-plate,  but  to  sell  a  number  of  books 
which  it  was  alleged  belonged  to  George  Washington  himself,  and  had 
been  captured  in  Virginia.  The  fraud  was,  however,  discovered.  No 
doubt  these  forgeries  are  now  palmed  off  as  the  great  man's  book- 
plate. Mr.  Lichtenstein's  words  about  the  real  book-plate  and  the 
sham  are  therefore  important : — 

'  Original  examples  are  noticeable  for  their  sharp  black  impres- 
sions on  dampened  plate  paper  of  a  buff  colour  mellowed  by  age. 
Those  of  the  imitation  are  printed  from  a  plate  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  seen  considerable  wear ;  besides  being  printed  on  a 
dry  paper  of  a  thin  quality,  and  a  bluish  colour,  by  its  modern  appear- 
ance it  is  easily  recognised,  the  engraving  of  the  name  being  poorly 
done.' 

I  do  not  know  if  a  series  of  '  Presidents"  book-plate,  could  be 
shown  to  exist,  but  Washington's  successor,  John  Adams,  certainly 
used  one,  introducing  into  it  a  certain  number  of  national  emblems. 
The  American  eagle  with  outspread  wings  overshadows  the  whole 
design. 

Of  American  women,  in  the  early  days  of  Independence,  only  one 
is  known  to  have  used  a  book-plate.  This  lady  was  Elizabeth  Graeme, 
the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  and  in  other  ways  a  distinguished  and  wealthy  citizen,  who 
owned  Graeme  Park,  an  estate  lying  some  twenty  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. She  was  born  in  1787.  At  seventeen  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  but   her  engagement   was   suddenly — why  we   learn    not — 


broken  off.  To  divert  her  mind,  Elizabeth  set  to  work  to  translate 
Telemachus.  She  carried  out  the  task,  but  it  was  never  published, 
and  lies  to-day,  as  she  wrote  it,  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  Her 
next  engagement  was  to  a  man  ten  years  her  junior — a  Mr.  Ferguson  ; 
him  she  married,  but  her  husband  taking  the  crown's  part  they  sepa- 
rated. By  the  time  ol'  her  death,  in  1801,  she  had  grown  needy,  des- 
pite the  fact  that  she  received  money  from  her  literary  productions, 
which  were  numerous.  Though  evidently  a  staunch  Republican,  she 
was  the  bearer  of  the  famous  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duche  to 
Washington,  in  which  the  writer  begged  his  correspondent  to  return 
'to  his  allegiance  to  the  King.'  The  book-plate,  which  is  in  every 
way  a  curious  and  interesting  one,  is  Armorial. 

A  writer  in  the  Ex  Libris  Journal  points  out  that,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, till  about  the  year  1810,  there  were  scarcely  any  American 
Armorial  book-plates.  Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  is  that  of  'Samuel 
Elam,  Rhode  Island,' which  appears  to  have  been  engraved  about  1800. 
It  is  '  Pictorial '  in  style,  and  shows  a  shield,  bearings  arms,  resting 
against  a  tree-stump,  with  a  landscape  background.  The  majority  of 
American  book-plate  possessors,  from  1810  until  the  fashion  of  using 
a  book-plate  became  common  some  little  time  back,  were  members  ot 
the  legal  profession. 

During  the  last  few  years  American  book-plates  have  been  as  wild 
and  meaningless  in  design  as  the  majority  of  recent  English  examples. 
One  modern  book-plate  from  across  the  Atlantic  is,  however,  sure  to 
attract  English  eyes ;  for  the  owner's  works  are  read  as  eagerly,  and 
appreciated  as  fully,  here  as  in  the  States, — I  mean  that  of  '  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.'  This,  too,  is  appropriate  for  the  man  who  was  as 
much  a  traveller  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  consists  simply  of  a  motto- 
scroll,  on  which  is  written  Per  Ampliora  ad  Altiora  and  a  nautilus — 
'  the  ship  of  pearl,'  as  he  himself  calls  it ;  '  the  venturous  bark  that 
flings 


On  the  sweet  summer  winda  its  purpled  wing* 

In  gulfi  enchanted  where  the  siren  tingi, 

And  coral  reeft  He  bare, 

Where  the  cold  lea  maldi  rise  to  inn  their  atraamlag  hair.' 
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THE  HERALDRY  OF  THE  AMERICAN    CHURCH 


"BY   RALPH    ADAMS   CRAM. 
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Heraldry  is  at  once  a  science  and 
an  art;  it  is  a  language  of  symbols; 
it  is  expressed  through  conven- 
tionalized forms  of  the  most  decora- 
tive nature  and  through  colors  of 
great  beauty,  therefore  it  is  an  art ; 
it  is  governed  by  unchangeable  laws 
that  became  finally  fixed  after  cen- 
turies of  development,  laws  that  are 
recognized  and  obeyed  by  all  civil- 
ized Western  peoples,  therefore  it  is 
a  science. 

It  has  passed  through  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  :  Beginning  with 
the  first  manifestations  of  civiliza- 
tion, contemporary  with  the  birth  ol 
other  arts,  it  accompanied  the  devel- 
opment and  decay  of  peoples,  wax- 
ing in  nobility  as  they  increased, 
waning  as  they  fell  away,  until  the 
1-  twelfth     century    arrived,    bringing 

the  Crusades,  and  then  it  leaped  almost  at  a  bound  from  its  former 
subordinate  position,  and  became  exalted  into  the  loftiest  dignity.  In 
an  hundred  years  it  had  become  a  perfect  system  and  had  reached  its 
highest  point  of  development,  where  it  continued,  unharmed  by  the 
contests  of  peoples  and  the  collapse  of  nations,  until  the  seventeenth 
century  came  to  strike  it  with  sudden  blight,  together  with  all  other 
forms  of  art  of  every  kind.  After  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
increasingly  barbarous  treatment,  wherein  every 
sense  of  its  character  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
lost,  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  craft  was  finally 
dead  and  buried,  certainly  the  so-called  '"heralds" 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had 
done  almost  superhuman  work  in  their  labors  at 
extinguishing  a  once  noble  creation,  but  it  was 
stronger  than  they,  for  like  Gothic  architecture, 
when  the  clouds  of  the  modern  "dark  ages"  began 
to  dissolve  and  disappear,  it  came  forth  again  into 
the  new  light,  and  returning  civilization  seized  upon 
it  gratefully  and,  after  stripping  from  it  the  gro- 
tesque habiliments  wherewith  it  had  been  clothed 

*The  Editor  is  indebted   for  many  of  the   platw  to  M.  C.  Lilley  &  Co.,  of  Coltimbui,  Church 
Fnrnishers. 


during  the  two  preceding  centuries,  showed  it  in  its  pristine  aspect,  a 
kingly  craft. 

Most  unfortunately  for  us  of  the  United  States,  our  independence 
was  achieved  at  a  time  when  heraldry  in  England  was  sinking  into  a 
slough  of  deep  disgrace,  and  therefore  the  states  and  cities  of  the  new 
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4a.  4b. 

Republic  simply  perpetuated  the  scandals  of  contemporary  England; 
for  one  correct  coat  of  arms  like  that  of  Maryland,  we  have  ten  such 
effigies  as  the  arms  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Georgia  and  Ken- 
tucky, while  each  new  state  as  it  entered  the  Union  perpetuated  some 
new  barbarism,  until,  in  the  shields  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oregon, 
we  seem  to  reach  the  limit  of  fall.  The  reforms  of  Great  Britain  find 
no  echo  with  us;   in  place  of  noble  and  significant ,  "  achievements," 
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we  have  ridiculous  trade-marks,  and  great  is  our  disgrace  thereby.  As 
for  our  cities,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  out  Herod  Herod ;  and, 
in  comparison  with  their  vulgar  devices,  the  State  shields  become 
almost  dignified. 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  dawning  light  in  civil  heraldry,  but  in  that 
of  the  Church  there  is  more  of  encouragement.  Quite  naturally,  the 
greater  part  of  the  diocesan  arms  and  seals  were  couched  in  the  utterly 


nnheraldic  jargon  still  in  vogue  among  the  states  and  cities,  but 
several  of  them  are  sensible  in  their  symbolism  and  perfectly  correct 
from  an  heraldic  standpoint,  while  in  a  few  cases,  notably  in  that  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  foolish  device  has  been  superseded  by  a  true  coat  of  arms 
conceived  on  proper  lines.  On  the  other  hand  we 
find  so  august  a  diocese  as  New  York  thoughtlessly 
putting  forward  a  design  that  has  nothing  to  com- 
mend it,  and  much  to  condemn;  but  heraldry  is  a 
new  thing  with  us,  its  nature  is  little  understood,  its 
laws  still  less  known,  therefore  there  must  be  many, 
many  mistakes  until  the  real  dignity  of  the  art  is 
appreciated  and  the  determining  of  the  nature  of  a 
coat  of  arms  is  left  to  those  who  are  learned  in  a 
matter  that,  after  all,  is  not  such  an  abtruse  and 
mysterious  a  thing  as  is  generally  supposed. 

We  may,  I  think,  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  her- 
aldry is  destined  to  endure  permanently,  and  that  in 
time  every  diocese  will  possess  its  coat  of  arms  and  its  official  seal 
embodying  these  arms.  Admitting  this,  let  us  consider  the  principles 
that  should  underlie  the  designing  of  these  arms,  and  in  the  light  of 
our  conclusions  examine  the  heraldic  emblems  of  such  of  the  American 
dioceses  as  possess  them. 

What,  then,  constitutes  a  good  coat  of  arms?  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  significant,  and  descriptive,  or  symbolical,  either  of  some 
quality  that  that  endures  in  the  individual  or  corporation  bearing  the 
arms,  or  of  some  act,  achievement  or  quality  that  caused  the  first 
granting   thereof.     Second,  it  must  be  a  piece   of  good   decoration, 


simple,  strong  in  its  markings,  harmonious  in  color,  well  composed, 
with  its  various  charges  perfectly  proportioned.  Third,  it  must  be 
expressed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  that  govern  heraldry,  and 
it  must  be  so  designed    that  it  can  be  "blazoned"  in  proper  terms. 


Tested  by  these  three  laws,  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  coats  of 
arms  and  seals  of  our  diocese  are  immediately  condemned.  Some 
attempt  at  meeting  the  first  requirement  is  generally  visible :  some 
one  of  the  episcopal  insignia  is  generally  used,  sometimes  all  of  them 
are  crowded  together,  as  in  Figure  16;  occasionally  the  State  arms  are 


suggested,  though  seldom  as  admirably  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana  ; 
and  now  and  then,  but  all  too  seldom,  there  is  an  historical  touch 
through  the  assumption  of  the  arms  of  men  connected  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  or  the  development  of  the  diocese.  The  symbolism  is 
seldom  very  profound,  but  it  exists,  and  therefore  we  have  a  good 
beginning. 

So  far  as  the  second  law  is  concerned,  the  law  of  beauty  and  dec- 
orative character,  we  iind  less  to  be  commended.  Washington,  Pitts- 
burgh, Long  Island,  Louisiana  and  New  Jersey  are  all  good  from  a 


decorative  standpoint,  but  what  can  we  say  of  Figures  8,  18,  and  24, 
except  that  they  violate  every  artistic  law?  During  the  eighteenth 
century  the  alleged  heralds  of  that  deplorable  time  not  only  perpe- 
trated shocking  monstrosities  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  they 
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distorted  the  fine  old  shields  of  the  earlier  centuries  into  dreadful 
effigies,  as  witness  the  patriarchal  Gwillim  himself;  therefore  we 
cannot  he  too  hard  on  the  amateurs  of  our  own  time,  whose  knowledge 
of  heraldry  was  largely  derived  from  eighteenth  century  sources,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  the  hideous  aberrations  that  still  do  service 
as  the  arms  of  the  several  States. 

As  for  the  third  law,  that  of  correct  heraldic  expression,  we  find 

this  only  in  the  very  few  coats  of  arms  that  are  largely  based  on  family 

coats  granted  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century.     In 

all    but  a   very  few  cases,  our  State   arms    are  those 

ridiculous  landscapes  and  figure  pieces  like  those  of 

Vermont,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  where 

these   enter  into  the  make-up  of  coats  of  arms,  the 

results    may    be   pretty,   but   they    are    not   heraldry. 

Where    these  grotesques   have   been   ignored   and   an 

attempt    has   been    made    to    marshal  1    insignia    and 

devices  that  have  some  symbolical  value,  the  results 

are  about  as  bad.  simply  because  the  designers  have 

12.  been  ignorant  of  the  very  grammar  of  the  wonderful 

language  they  tried  to  use. 

Before  we  take  up  the  diocesan  arms  one  by  one,  let  us  see  just 
what  principles  should  govern  the  designing  of  these  heraldic  symbols. 
In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  some  distinctively  Christian 
symbolism  in  the  shape  of  the  cross  or  some  other  equally  accepted 
form  :  then  there  should  be  some  one  of  the  epis- 
copal insignia,  the  initre,  the  crozier,  the  crossed 
keys,  or  at  least  the  episcopal  purple  or  purpure, 
as  it  is  called  in  heraldic  terminology.  Where 
the  State  arms  admit  of  use,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  they  should  be  employed,  but  when,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  this  is  out  of  the  question,  it 
is  'sometimes  possible  to  take  some  significant, 
detail  and  incorporate  this,  or.  when  even  this  is 
denied  us,  to  fix  upon  some  heraldic  form  that  is 
typical  of  the  State,  and  use  it,  perhaps  with  the 
hope  that  with  the  spread  of  intelligence,  it  may 
sometime  supersede  the  impossible  civil  "  trade- 
mark." When  certain  men  entitled  to  coat  armor 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  founding  of  a  State,  then  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  incorporate  their  arms,  as  Pittsburg  has  done. 
Where  a  diocese  fakes  its  name  from  the  see  city,  a  mural  crown  may 
be  used  with  perfect  propriety:  this  course  was  followed  in  the  case 
of  Washington.  Finally,  when  a  diocese  exists  in  territory  that  has 
been  under  the  crowns  of  other  nations,  particularly  when  Christianity 
was  first   established  there  during  their  dominion,  the  arms  of  these 
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may  be  used  either  in  whole  or  in  part:  thus  the  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia dioceses  might  marshal  1  the  Spanish  arms  on  their  shields,  New 
York  the  arms  of  Holland,  Louisiana  those  of  France,  while  some  sug- 
gestion of  the  arms  of  Great  Britan  would  be  perfectly  allowable  on 
the  shields  of  the  dioceses  in  all  of  the  original  thirteen  States. 

I  do  not   mean  that  all  of  these  ideas  should  be  incorporated  in 
any  coat    of  arms :    simplicity  is  a  pre-requisite,   and   only   so   much 


16b. 

should  be  allowed  in  any  shield  as  will  express  vividly  and  signifi- 
cantly the  most  salient  qualities  of  any  particular  diocese.  Briefly 
then,  and  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  essential  requirements 
are  these  :  First,  Christianity  ;  second,  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  third, 
territorial  position;  fourth,  personal  connection  or  derivation;  fifth, 
historical  antecedents. 

I  think  we  are  ready  now  to  analyze  the  diocesan  arms  at  present 
in  use,  and  we  will  take  them  alphabetically. 

Alabama  (Figure  2).  This  is  simply  a  seal,  with  no  heraldic  pre- 
tensions whatever.  It  is  bad  in  that  it  is  made  up  of  all  the  episcopal 
insignia  casually  put  together,  with  no  decorative  or 
artistic  quality  whatever;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  thoroughly  inartistic.  A 
new  beginning  would  have  to  be  made  if  there  should 
be  any  attempt  at  a  correct  coat  of  arms  and  seal.  The 
arms  of  the  State,  while  at  present  drawn  unheraldic- 
ally,  could  easily  be  made  good,  and  with  some  form 
of  cross  and  one  of  the  episcopal  emblems,  could  be  ar- 
13-  ranged  in  a  good  heraldic  form  without  serious  trouble. 

California  (Figure  3).  This  coat  of  arms  is  unheraldic;  but  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  rough  suggestion  placed  beside  the  present  form, 
is  susceptible  of  being  so  changed  as  to  become  perfectly  admissible. 
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The  corrected  shield  would  then  be  blazoned  as 
follows:  Per  fesse  indented.  Az.  and  sa:  in  chief 
a  Passion  Cross,  or:  in  base  two  keys  saltirewise, 
of  the  last. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  do  not,  offer  the  sug- 
gested emendations  as  forming  in  any  case  the 
best  possible  shields,  or  even  those  that  repre- 
sents perfect  heraldry  :  they  are  admissible,  and 
they  endeavor  to  carry  out  only  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  coat  of  arms  now  in  use. 

This  Californian  coat  of  arms  being  the  first 
in  alphabetical  order  that  shows  the  mitre  used 
as  a  crest,  we  may  as  well  consider  here  the  pro- 
priety of  such  use.  It  is  very  common  in  the  United  States,  and, 
while  not  absolutely  based  on  precedent,  is  perhaps  allowable;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  mitre  as  a  crest,  is  more  personal  in  its  quality. 
The  ancient  custom  wa9  for  a  bishop  to  impale 
his  own  arms  with  those  of  his  diocese,  placing 
the  mitre  above,  he  himself  not  being  priviliged 
to  use  even  the  crest  of  his  family.  The  crest 
itself  is  not  an  essential  part  of  any  achieve- 
ment, and  since  it  is  a  personal  distinction, 
there  seems  little  reason  in  placing  it  above 
the  coat  of  arms  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil 
corporation  ;  a  far  better  method  would  be  to 
indicate  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  shield 
i t self  by  a  charge,  a  canton,  or  an  inescutcheon 
no  crest  being  shown  over  the  diocesan  coat  of 
arms,  when  used  as  the  escutcheon  or  seal  of 
the  whole  diocese,  the  mitre  being  assumed  by 

the  bishop  as  his  personal  crest,  and  so  used, 
either  above  the  arms  in  their  unaugmented 
condition,  should  he  have  no  right  to  a  family 
coat,  and  no  inclination  to  assume  one,  as  he  is 
privileged  to  do  on  his  consecration,  or  above  a 
shield  consisting  of  his  own  arms  on  the  sinis- 
ter side  of  a  shield  party  per  pale,  the  diocesan 
arms  occupying  the  dexter  half.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  better  practice,  1  have  shown  no 
crest  over  my  suggested  amendments,  assum- 
ing that  the  mitre  would  be  placed  there  by 
the  bishop  whenever  the  arms  were  used  in  a 
purely  personal  way.  For  all  diocesan  arms,  a  mitre  on  a  canton  or 
an  inescutcheon  is  for  better  heraldry  than  when  it  is  used  as  a  crest. 
Delaware  (Figure  4).    This  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  design, 

(  Continued  on  Page  18. ) 
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At    a  Meeting    of    East    Anglian    FlPS,   companies,   corporations,   as   it   was  also   for 

Charles    H.    Athill's    (Richmondnicipalities,  to   fly   the    "Union   Jack;"    further, 

Arms,  London,  January  10,  1902,ong  for  the  "  Union  Jack  ; "  to  be  flown  anywhere 

fts,  dockyards,   or  government    buildings;    More- 
Present:     H.  H.  Prince  Fredk.  Duleu 

lion  Jack,"  incorporating  with  it  as  it  did  the  croBS 
Chair)  ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Athill,  M  r 

It  as  well  as  that  of   ot.  Andrew,  was  in   no  way 

1.  On   the    Motion   of    Mr.  Athill,   East  Anglia. 

H.  H.  Prince  Fredk.  Duleep  Singj 

ko  by  East  Anglians  Outside  London  District  ; 

2.  East  Anglian  Flag  CohrespondeiI^^    Beyqnd    th£    gEAg .    a  America>    qr 

(a)  Honourable  Mary  Henniker  wag  BUggegted  that  East  Ang]ian  Societies  in  the 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Wooton  I8aacson,  [Qm  outgide  the  Metropolitan  area?  or  in  British 
been  submitted  and  read  and  ty(md  the  ^^  ghould  age  the  game  Eag(.  Ang]ian 
ered,  it  was  ^^  a^ove5  j^  might   charge  it  in  its  first  quarter 

Resolved:     That  the  East  Age  (not   the   Arms)  of  the  district,  or  Colony  in 
is   argent   a  cross    gules    (fere,  by  way  of  difference ;  if  in  America,  or  else- 
England)  charged  in  the  cejtadge  of  the  State. 
of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the) 

three  crowns,  or, 

\ 
(b)  As  to  Charging  the  Union   Jack 

standing  the    opinion    often   f< 

affirmed,   in  accordance  with   i 


Flag  :     The  correct  proportions  of  a  Flag  were  a 


College  of  Arms,  that  it  was  a 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


FREDERICK  DULEEP  SINGH, 
C.  H.  ATHILL, 
GEO.  H.  LANGHAM. 


The  above  copy  of  the  official  minuti 

In  this  connection  the  following  extP™**    of   segment"    existing  among   East  Anglians 
everywhere. 

Walbrooe,  London,  E.  C,  March  20,  1902  m  a    *      i  h 

„  ,,       „T  t    \,n„o  „„*   lement    *    *    *     You    will    be    gratified    to    learn    the 

Dear  Mr.  Whayman  :     I    have  not  f 

„     ,  ,  j     •  ■  rpU„  \*a-a*Ain  Committee  has  unanimously  decided  to  adopt    the    flag 

final  permanent  decision.     The  heraldic  der  »*»,**» 

*    L     ,.      •.,  .  j        „  „  „>k~i  ~f  TTd  Anghan's  eons  are  found.         ***** 

*    *    *    it  will  be  used  as  a  symbol  ot  Ufl        & 

wui  ue  *  GEORGE  H.  LANGHAM. 

The  original  minutes  are  in  the  cual 


A     FLAG      FOR    EAST     ANGLIA 


At   a  Meeting    of    East    Anglian    Flag    Committee,   held    at    Mr. 

Oharle6    H.    Athill's    (Richmond     Herald)    Rooms,  College   of 

Arms,  London,  January  10,  1902,  at  3  p.  M. 
Present:     H.   H.  Prince  Fredk.  Duleep  Singh  (alter  election  in  the 

Chair)  ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Athill,  Mr.  George  H.  Langham. 

1.  On    the    Motion    of    Mr.  Athill,   seconded    by    Mr.    Langham, 

H.  H.  Prince  Fredk.  Duleep  Singh  took  the  chair. 

2.  East  Anglian  Flag  Correspondence,  including  letters  from  the 

(a)  Honourable  Mary  Henniker,  Lady  Buxton,  Rev.  E.  Farrer, 
Messrs.  F.  J.  Wooton  Isaacson,  H.  W.  Whayman,  etc.,  having 
been  submitted  and  read  and  the  subject  of  the  flag  consid- 
ered, it  W36 

Resolved:  That  the  East  Anglian  Flag  be  and 
is  argent  a  croB6  gules  (the  ancient  flag  of 
England)  charged  in  the  centre  with  the  shield 
of  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  azure 
three  crowns,  or, 

(J)  As  to  Charging  the  Union  Jack  upon  the  Field.  Notwith- 
standing the  opinion  often  found  to  the  contrary,  it  was 
affirmed,  in  accordance  with  authoritative  statement  of  the 
College  of  Arms,  that  it  was  absolutely  incorrect  for   private 


persons,  bodies,  companies,  corporations,  as  it  was  also  for 
boroughs,  municipalities,  to  fly  the  "  Union  Jack;"  further, 
that  it  was  wrong  for  the  "  Union  Jack  ;"  to  be  flown  anywhere 
except  on  forts,  dockyards,  or  government  buildings;  More- 
over, the  "  Union  Jack,"  incorporating  with  it  as  it  did  the  cross 
of  St.  Patrick  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Andrew,  was  in  no  way 
distinctive  of  East  Anglia. 

(c)  Addition  to  Flag  by  East  Anqlians  Outside  London  District; 
in  British  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas  ;  in  America,  or 
elsewhere,  it  was  suggested  that  East  Anglian  Societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  outside  the  Metropolitan  area,  or  in  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seaB,  should  use  the  same  East  Anglian 
Flag  as  described  above,  but  might  charge  it  in  its  first  quarter 
with  the  Badge  (not  the  Arms)  of  the  district,  or  Colony  in 
which  they  were,  by  way  of  difference ;  if  in  America,  or  else- 
where, with  Badge  of  the  State. 

3.  Proportions  of  Flag  :  The  correct  proportions  of  a  Flag  were  a 
perfect  square. 

(Signed)        FREDERICK   DULEEP   SINGH, 
(Signed)        C.  H.  ATHILL, 
(Signed)        GEO.  H.  LANGHAM. 


to  show  the    "community    of   sentiment" 


sting  among   East  Angllans 


NOTES 

The  above  copy  of  the  official  mlnnteB  of  the    East   Anglian    Flag  Committee  will    be  of  interest  to  Okli  tut  Angllans  and    others. 

In  this  connection  the  followiag  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  George    H.    Langham,  Esq.,  to  the  Etfor  of   this    magazine    will 
everywhere. 
Walbrooe,  London,  E.  C,  March  20,  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Wbayman  :  I  have  not  written  Ijo  you  earlier  about  the  East  Anglian  Flag,  but  at  lart  1  lave  the  pleasure  to  announce  *  *  *  a  definite  settlement  *  *  *  You  will  be  gratified  to  learn  the 
final  permanent  decision.  The  heraldic  description  is  given  in  the  accompanying  minutes  of  the  »  *  •  Comftlee  Meeting  at  the  College  of  Arms  »  »  *  the  Committee  hns  unanimously  decided  to  adopt  the  flag 
*    *    *    it  will  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  Unity,  Nationality,  Patriotism  and  that  "  community  of  sentiment"  vftfcl  is  a  mark  of  East  Anglian  character  wherever  EaBt  Anglian's  sons  are  found.         *        *        *        *        * 

The  original  minutes  are  in  the  cuBtody  of   the  Secretary    »    *    *    with  instructions  that  they  be  anM)  preserved.  With  kind  regards,  GEORGE  H.  LANGHAM. 


though  it  could  be  made  heraldic  easily  enough.  The  crowned  heart 
and  the  anchor  are  admirable  charges,  but  they  should  not  be  placed 
one  over  the  other.  With  the  mitre  removed  to  the  escutcheon,  and 
the  distinctive  cross  introduced,  a  good  shield 
could  be  made  that  would  be  blazoned  thus  : 
Az.  on  a  cross  ar.  a  mitre  gu\  in  dexter  chief 
a  heart  of  the  second  crowned,  or  :  in  sinister 
chief  an  anchor,  of  the  last.  Neither  in  the 
existing  shield  nor  in  the  suggested  substitute 
is  there  any  territorial  idea :  this  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  the  State  arms  are  fairly  good,  while 
the  arms  of  Lord  de  la  Warr  might  be  incorpo- 
rated with  perfect  propriety,  and  the  latter 
opportunity  is  one  too   good   to  be  thrown  away. 

East  Carolina  (Figure  G).  This  seal  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  :  two  historical  pictures  do 
not  make  a  coat  of  arms :  to  place  the  cross 
below  the  shield  is  even  worse  than  to  put  it  in 
the  base,  for  this  is  the  position  of  the  least 
honor.  Leaving  out  the  two  pictures,  the  little 
accessories,  the  cross  and  the  episcopal  em- 
blems could  be  arranged  in  heraldic  form,  but 
there  would  be  nothing  distinctive  in  such  a 
seal,  if  might  be  used  by  any  diocese.  The 
Carolina  dioceses  have  a  great  chance  offered 
them,  for  they  can  draw  on  the  splendid  arms 
of  the  Lords  Proprietors  for  their  historical  and 
territorial  suggestions,  and  this  should  surely 
be  done.  1  offer  no  suggestions  for  substitutes  in  this  place,  for  there 
is  not  enough  in  the  present  seal  to  work  upon.  A  new  beginning 
would  have  to  be  made. 


19a. 


19b. 
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Easton  (Figure  6).  This  is  a  seal,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  bad 
as  a  seal  in  that  the  cross  is  placed  in  an  inferior  position  to  that  of 
the  pastoral  staff;  it  should  be  in  (lie  place  of  honor,  or  left  out  alto- 
gether. The  State  arms  of  Maryland  are  the  finest  of  all  the  American 
State  arms,  and  should  form  the  basis  of  any  diocesan  escutcheon, 
should  this  ever  be  desired. 

Florida  (Figure  7).  Like  the  last,  a  seal,  not  a  coat  of  arms. 
Heraldic  laws  do  not  apply  very  rigidly  to  seals,  and  this  might  pass 
were  it  better  drawn.  This  diocese  has  a  great 
chance  in  the  matter  of  arms,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  later,  so  I  will  make  no  suggestion  toward 
this  end  in  this  place. 

Fond  du  Lac  (Figure  8).  Supposedly  a  coat 
of  arms,  but  if  so  then  most  exceeding  bad 
heraldry.  There  is  nothing  that  could  be  pre- 
served for  a  new  coat,  and  the  State  arms  are 
pretty  bad,  though  with  some  pains  they  could  be 
made  passable,  though  never  beautiful  or  dis- 
tinguished. 

Georgia  (Figure  9).  A  fine  coat  of  arms, 
though  not  drawn  quite  correctly.  This  shield 
could  not  be  improved;  it  was  designed  and  mar- 
shalled by  some  one  who  was  perfectly  competent  to  his  task.  1 
assume  that,  the  sinister  half  of  the  shield  shows  the  arms  of  Ogle- 
thorpe or  some  one  equally  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Indiana  (Figure  10).  Another  unexceptionable  achievement,  if 
used  by  the  bishop  personally.  As  a  diocesan  coat  of  arms,  it  need 
not  show  the  pastoral  staff  and  key. 


Kansas  (Figure  11).  This  is  a  simple  seal,  without  significance  of 
distinction,  and  of  course  outside  the  bounds  of  heraldry.  A  coat  of 
arms  would  have  to  be  designed  de  novo,  and  the  State  could  give  no 
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aid,  for  its  arms  are  absurd — one  of  (hose  landscape  or  figure  pieces  so 
popular  in  this  country. 

Kentucky  (Figure  12).  Everything  said  of  Kansas  applies  here; 
these  two  devices  are  more  appropriate  as  secret  society  badges  than 
as  official  seals  of  dioceses  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


25a. 


25b. 


Laramie  (Figure  18).  A  curious  conceit,  that  is  neither  seal  nor 
coat  of  arms;  it  would  be  hard  to  place  it;  but  in  any  case  it  is  out- 
side the  pale  of  heraldry. 

Long  Island  (Figure  14).  Simple,  decorative,  and  quite  correct 
heraldically ;  the  mitre  borne  on  an  inescutcheon  would  perhaps  be 
better,  but  this  is  not  imperative.  This  is  one  of  the  few  shields  that 
could  not  be  improved. 
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Louisiana  (Figure  15).  Simple,  dignified  and  decorative.  The 
Latin  cross  is  not  the  best  heraldry,  judged  by  precedent,  but  heraldry 
is  living,  and  it  can  develop,  so  long  as  this  is  on  justifiable  lines.  To 
find  fault  with  this  coat  of  arms  would  be  hypercritical. 

Marquette  (Figure  16).  A  seal  very  similar  in  its  confused  and 
crowded  design  to  that  of  Alabama.     It  has  no  heraldic  quality,  and 
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possesses  no  hint  of  territorial  position,  or  history.  A  good  coat  of 
arms  could  be  made  by  a  selection  from  what  are  now  heterogeneous 
elements,  and  by  a  borrowing  from  the  State  arms.  These  latter  are 
foolish  enough  in  themselves,  but  for  supporters  the  shield  possesses 
two  stags,  which   are  significant,  and  good   heraldic  charges  as  well. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  sequence  of  importance  in  the  qualities  to  be 
represented  in  a  diocesan  escutcheon,  which  I  have  given  above  select- 
ing the  cross  and  the  pastoral  staff  as  the  essential  elements  in  the 
present  seal,  and  assuming  the  stags  from  the  State  arms,  we  could 
marshall  them  perhaps  as  I  have  shown  and  blazon  them  as  follows: 
Ar.  on  a  pale  purple  between  two  stags  springing,  gu.  a  pastoral  staff, 
or:  a  chief  of  the  third  charged  with  three  cross  crosslets,  of  the  field. 
Maryland  (Figure  17).  This  escutcheon,  while  badly  drawn  and 
neither  very  interesting  nor  particularly  decorative,  is  acceptable 
from  an  heraldic  standpoint,  but  it  contains  no  territorial  sugges- 
tion, and  no  historical  allusion.  This  is  most  unfortunate;  for, 
as    I    have   said     above,   the   Maryland   arms,   being    those   of    the 
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house  oi'  Baltimore,  are  the  best  of  all  the  American  States,  and  il 
seems  a  wilful  disregard  of  great  opportunities  to  make  no  use  of  them, 
when  such  use  is  urged  by  every  consideration  of  reason  and  propriety. 
Maryland  might  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  significant  coats  of 
anus  of  all  the  dioceses,  if  she  would  simply  substitute  for  the 
wreath  and  book  in  the  second  and  third  quarters,  the  Baltimore 
arms  and  place  the  episcopal  insignia  on  an  inescutcheon.  The 
shield  would  then  be  blazoned  as  follows :  Quarterly,  first,  gu.  and 
or.  a  cross  bottonee,  counterchanged ;  second,  the  arms  of  Maryland; 
third,  as  the  second;  fourth,  as  the  first.  On  an  inescutcheon  purple, 
two  keys,  saltirewise,  or.  (Figure  1). 

Such  an  escutcheon  would  be  as  rich  from  a  decorative  stand- 
point, as  fine  in  color,  and  as  significant  heraldically,  as  one  could 
possibly  ask. 

Michigan  City  (Figure  18).  This  lighthouse  in  the  sea  would 
perhaps  have  passed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  not  as  good 
as  we  should  demand  now.  There  is  surely  some  symbol  that  is  more 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  more  susceptible  of  conventional  and  decorative 
treatment,  than  this  example  of  engineering.  There  is  not  enough  in 
this  shield  to  indicate  a  possible  substitute. 

Milwaukee  (Figure  18).  This  is  quite  inadmissible,  either  as  a 
seal  or  as  a  coat  of  arms.  Each  of  these  should  be  a  symbol,  not  the 
picture  of  a  prayer  or  an  aspiration.  The  Third  person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove  upon  a  little  chapel  of  very 
inferior  architecture,  is,  I  think  hardly  an  adequate  symbol  for  an 
august  diocese  of  the  Church;  it  is  very  certainly  neither  beautiful 
nor  decorative,  and  it  is  as  far  from  being  good  heraldry  as  one  could 
possibly  imagine.  The  idea  could  be  rather  esoterically  expressed,  if 
its  retention  were  imperative,  as  I  have  shown,  but  the  thing  would 
be  rather  strained ;  the  blazoning  would  then  read :  Sa.  on  a  pile 
issuant  of  the  base,  or  :  a  mitre  gu:  a  chief  of  the  second.  This  would 
involve  a  twisting  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  pile,  but  it  might  be 
done,  the  black  field  representing  the  darkness  of  the  unregenerate 
world,  the  golden  chief  the  glory  of  heaven,  the  golden  pile  the  ray  of 
divine  light  issuing  therefrom,  upon  the  mitre  which  would  typify  the 
Church.  There  would  be  something  of  the  affectation  or  the 
eighteenth  century  in  this,  however,  and  it  would  be  better  far  to 
begin    anew. 

Minnesota  (Figure  20).  This  shield  is  deficient  both  from  an 
heraldic  and  decorative  standpoint,  and  seems  hardly  adequate  to  the 
diocese  of  the  saintly  bishop  who  has  been  placed  over  it.  The 
escutcheon  could  be  blazoned,  as  it  stands,  but  like  so  many  of  the 
others  referred  to  above,  it  would  never  be  either  beautiful,  decorative, 
or  profoundly  and  significantly  symbolical  of  this  particular  diocese. 
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Missouri  (Figure  21).  Excellent  as  a  seal,  though  there  should  be 
two  crossed  keys,  and  the  pastoral  staff  should  be  vertically  placed. 
The  State  arms  are  very  good  and  could  easily  be  incorporated  in  a 
diocesan  escutcheon,  should  this  ever  be  desired. 
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Nebraska  (Figure  22).  Perfectly  good  (though  possibly  too  sim- 
ple if  anything),  if  the  crossed  keys  were  placed  in  the  dexter  chief 
either  on  a  canton,  or  on  the  field.  The  State  arms  are  exactly  the 
most  ridiculous  of  all  the  State  seals  in  the  country,  and  could  never 
be  used  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

New  Jersey  (Figure  23).  Absolutely  good, 
except  that  the  pastoral  staff  should  be  behind 
the  shield. 

North  Carolina  (Figure  24).  An  inadmissi- 
ble "  figure  piece." 

Ohio  (Figure  25).  An  intelligent  design 
with  good  symbolism.  Would  it  not  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a  cross  and  the  trans- 
ferring of  the  mitre  to  an  inescutcheon  ?  This 
would  make  it  richer  both  in  decorative  quality 
and  in  its  symbolism.  The  escutcheon  would 
then  be  blazoned  as  follows  (assuming  colors 
and  metals  that  might  of  course  be  changed) : 
Az.  a  cross  or.  between  two  sheaves  of  wheat  and  two  bunches  of 
grapes,  ar.  On  an  inescutcheon,  ermine,  a  mitre,  gu.  garnished,  or. 
The  State  arms  are  impossible. 

Pennsylvania  (Figure  2G).  This  is  another  of  the  "  secret  society  " 
devices,  without  distinction,  individuality,  important  symbolism  or 
artistic  and  heraldic  value.  I  shall  speak  of  the  opportunity  offered 
this  diocese  later. 

Pittsburg  (Figure  27).  I  show  both  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
abandoned  seal  and  the  recently  assumed  coat  of  arms,  in  order  that 
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it  may  be  made  clear  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  before  all  those 
dioceses  (hat  are  afflicted  with  inadequate  symbols.  The  old  seal  was 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  the  new  escutcheon  one  of  the  best.  The 
majority  of  the  diocesan  seals  and  arms  now  in  use  rank  with  the 
former.     What  Pittsburg  can  do,  others  can  achieve  also,  and   there  is 
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no  reason  now  why  one  of  the  ignorant  devices  should  endure  any 
longer.  Those  who  had  charge  of  the  matter  of  a  new  seal  for  Pitts- 
burg went  to  work  in  exactly  the  right  way — they  designed  the  arms 
on  wholly  proper  principles,  and  the  result  is  something  that  is  correct, 
descriptive,  historical,  and  beautiful ;  it  is  an  ideal  symbol.  The  arms 
of  Pitt  and  Penn  are  impaled  with  the  episcopal  insignia,  and  nothing 
better  than  this  could  be  desired.  There  is  perhaps  one  technical 
error;  the  dexter  side  of  a  shield  is  the  place  of  honor,  and  it  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  charges  should  be  reversed.  Here  is  another 
point ;  a  shield  party  per  pale  does  not  impale  well  with  another  coat, 
therefore  a  bishop  desiring  to  impale  his  family  arms  with  those  of 
this  diocese  would  have  a  little  trouble  in  doing  so,  though  it  could 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  best  artistic  effect.  Considering  that 
none  of  our  bishops  follows  this  course,  though  each  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so,  this  criticism  may  be  rather  strained.  In  any  case,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  examples  of  relig- 
ious heraldry  that  we  possess. 

Rhode  Island  (Figure  28).  A  convention  seal,  neither  a  coat  of 
arms  nor  a  proper  seal  for  a  living  diocese. 

Utah  (Figure  29).  Quite  out  of  the  question  ;  it  has  no  one  of 
the  qualities  essential  in  either  a  seal  or  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  iState 
escutcheon,  being  something  awful,  gives  no  suggestion  for  possible 
amendment. 

Springfield  (Figure  30).  Allowable  as  a  seal  perhaps,  but  inade- 
quate to  its  purpose.  However  good  a  symbol  may  be  in  itself,  it  can 
hardly  be  used  in  a  seal  unless  it  is  susceptible  of  decorative  treat- 
ment, or  in  a  coat  of  arms  unless  it  is  heraldic  in  its  nature. 
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Texas  (Figure  81).  If  anything,  this  is  worse  than  the  discarded 
seal  of  Pittsburgh.  I  should  call  it  the  most  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
all    the  diocesan  seals,  yet  it  could  easily  be  metamorphosed  into  a 

respectable  and  descriptive  coal  of  arms. 
What  are  the  essential  elements?  The  mi 
tre,  the  star,  and  the  cross  patee.  Very  well ; 
add  to  these  the  great  cross,  marshal)  (he 
charges  lawfully,  and  you  have  :  gu  on  n 
cross  ar.  iour  crosses  patee,  sa:  in  dexter 
chief  a  mitre  or:  on  an  inescutcheon,  <tz.  a 
mullet,  ar.  These  arms  would  be  descrip- 
tive, decorative,  and  they  would  tell  the 
story. 

Washington  (Figure  82).  A  very  beau- 
tiful, heraldic,  and  noble  achievement. 
The  sinister  half  displaying  the  arms  of 
the  house  of  Washington  with  a  mural 
crown  on  the  first  bar,  is  ideal  in  every 
way;  the  dexter  half  shows  the  arms  of 
Jerusalem,  but  if  they  are  changed  in  tinct- 
ure, there  should  be  no  objection  to  this. 
These  arms  are  quite  adequate  to  I  heir  high 
purpose,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  greater 
praise. 

This  seal  of  the  diocese  of  Washington 
fitly  closes  the  list,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
recently  adopted,  and  also  and  of  the  best ;  it  shows  what  can  be 
achieved  when  the  problem  is  approached  in  proper  fashion  and  solved 
in  accordance  with  established  laws. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  our  analysis,  we  find  that  of  the  seventy- 
six  dioceses,  thirty-two  use  diocesan  symbols  of  some  kind;  of  these, 
fifteen  are  seals,  seventeen  coats  of  arms.  Of  the  seals  only  one  is 
good,  that  of  Missouri,  while  four  others,  viz.,  Easton,  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky and  Springfield,  could  be  so  changed  as  to  be  acceptable ;  all 
the  others  are  exceedingly  bad.  Of  the  coats  of  arms,  those  of  Georgia 
Indiana,  Long  Island,  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  Pittsburgh  and  Wash- 
ington, seven  in  all,  are  noble  examples  of  heraldry;  symbolical,  beau- 
tiful and  correct.  Five  others,  viz.,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska  and  Ohio,  require  certain  changes  and  additions  to  make  of 
the  first  class,  while  the  shields  of  California,  East  Carolina,  Fond  du 
Lac,  Michigan  City  and  North  Carolina  possess  little  significance,  less 
art,  and  no  heraldry  whatever. 

The  temptation  to  pass  from  analysis  to  synthesis  is  too  great  to 
be  resisted,  so  I  must  beg  a  measure  of  forbearance  while  I  indulge  in 
a  little  imaginative  speculation.     Let  us   take   two   or  three  of  the 
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dioceses  that  at  present  are  represented  by  inadequate  symbols  or  by 
none  at  all,  and  try  to  build  up  possible  coats  of  arms  on  the  basis 
already  laid  down. 
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I  have  spoken  above  of  the  desirable  allusions  in  an  ecclesiastical 
escutcheon.  Going  a  step  further,  we  shall  find  that  the  ideal  symbols 
of  a  diocese  may  be  divided  into  three.  First  of  all,  there  will  be  the 
seal  of  the  cathedral  chapter;  this  should  be  purely  ecclesiastical  in 
its  symbolism,  and  may  perfectly  well  contain  some  allusion  to  the 
dedicatory  saint  of  the  cathedral.  This  seal  would  then  be  used  as 
the  first  quarter,  or  the  dexter  half  of  an  escutcheon  party  per  pale, 
of  the  arms  of  the  whole  diocese,  the  remaining  quarters  or  the  sinis- 
ter half,  showing  territorial  position,  history,  and  connection  with 
individuals;  for  example,  the  new  arms  of  Pittsburg  where  the  epis- 
copal insignia  are  impaled  with  the  arms  of  Pitt  and  Perm.  Where 
the  cathedral  seal  showed  no  distinctively  episcopal  sign  this,  as  I 
have  said,  might  be  displayed  on  an  inescutcheon  on  the  arms  of  the 
diocese.  Finally,  the  bishop,  far  his  own  individual  use,  would  impale 
his  family  arms  with  those  of  his  diocese,  and  place  over  them  the 
mitre  as  a  crest,  or,  if  he  possessed  no  arms,  he  would  simply  use  those 
of  his  diocese  surmounted  by  the  mitre. 

Thus,  Pennsylvania,  which  has  neither  arms  nor  adequate  seal, 
might  assume,  or.  on  a  cross  gu.  a  crozier  in  pale,  of  the  field,  for  the 
cathedral,  or  distinctively  religious  symbol,  quartering  this  with  the 
arms  of  William  Penn  in  order  to  show  territorial  position  and  histor- 
ical antecedents.  The  three  shields  would  then  stand  as  represented 
in  Figure  33:  First,  cathedral  seal;  second,  diocesan  arms;  third, 
arms  of  a  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  name  of  Dixwell. 

Virginia,  as  I  have  said  above,  has  the  privilege  of  using  many 
admirable  coat  of  arms.  If  one  were  to  select  the  three  men  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  State,  one  would  say  at  once  Raleigh, 
Washington,  and  Lee.     Assuming  for  the  sake  of  making  the  coat  of 
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arms,  which  would  be  blazoned  as  follows :  Quarterly,  first,  ar.  on  a 
saltire  az.  between  four  cross  crosslets  sa.  nine  mullets,  of  the  field; 
for  the  cathedral  chapter;  second,  gu.  seven  fusils  in  bend  ar.  for 
Raleigh  ;  third,  barry  of  four  gu.  and  ar.  on  a  chief  az.  three  mullets 
of  the  second  for  Washington ;  fourth,  ar.  a  chevron  between  three 
leopard's  heads  sa.\  lor  Lee;  on  an  inescutcheon,  purple,  two  keys 
saltirewise  ar.  (Figure  34). 
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If  this  coat  of  arms  seemed  too  elaborate,  only  the  arms  of  Raleigh 
need  be  quartered  with  a  religious  symbol,  the  shield  then  being  blaz- 
oned;  quarterly,  first,  ar.  on  a  saltire  az.  between  four  cross  crosslets 
sa.  a  mitre  or. ;  second,  gu.  seven  fusils  in  bend,  ar. ;  third,  as  the 
second;  fourth  as  the  first  (Figure  85). 

Delaware  should  certainly  use  the  arms  of  Lord  de  la  Warr;  and, 
since  these  arms  are  rather  elaborate,  they  might  be  used  as  in  Figure 
36,  the  religious  and  diocesan  symbols  being  placed  in  a  chief.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  arms  as  now  borne  by  the  family  of  Sackville-West 
are  those  of  the  Lord  de  la  Warr  who  was  associated  with  the  founding 
of  this  State.  If  the  original  arms  were  simply  those  of  Sackville,  then 
the  first  quarter  only  would  be  used,  namely,  ar.  fesse  dancette  sa. 
Were  this  the  case,  the  family  arms  would  be  so  simple  that  they 
might  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  Virginia  above. 

Florida  might,  as  1  have  said,  use  the  Spanish  arms  for  historical 
reasons;  a  perfectly  possible  coat  of  arms  could  be  made  as  shown  in 
Figure  37,  which  could  be  blazoned  as  follows  :  or.  on  a  cross  treasured 
of  half  fleur  de  lys  vert,  a  ciozier,  of  the  field;  in  a  chief,  ermine, 
three  shields,  first  paly  of  thirteen  ar.  and  gu.  a  chief  az.  for  the 
United  States ;  second,  vert,  an  eagle  displayed  holding  in  his  talons  a 
branch  of  cactus  all  or.  for  Florida;  third,  quarterly  gu.  and  or.  two 
castles  and  two  lions  rampant,  counter-changed. 
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I  modestly  offer  these  suggestions,  not  as  representing  the  best 
possible  shield  from  a  symbolical  or  decorative  standpoint,  but  simply 
as  an  indication  of  what  might  be  done.  Heraldic  symbolism  and 
heraldic  forms  are  so  infinite  in  their  meaning  and  their  variety  that 
any  diocesan  shield  should  be  designed  only  after  the  most  profound 
study,  in  order  that  the  essential  qualities  of  the  diocese  might  be 
expressed  in  the  simplest  possible  terms  and  in  the  most  decorative 
way.  In  nearly  every  case,  the  purely  religions  symbol  I  have  chosen 
has  been  selected  quite  arbitrarily,  and  might,  indeed  should,  be  modi- 
fied materially. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  dealing  at  such  length  with  this  matter. 
There  are  those  who  might  think  it  an  affair  of  small  consequence,  but 
surely  the  visible  symbols  of  the  Church  should  be  the  best  that  can 
possibly  be  chosen,  and  if  they  are  to  be  expressed  in  heraldic  form, 
then  these  forms  must  of  absolute  necessity  be  strictly  in  accordance 
with  heraldic  laws. 

If  we  deal  with  these  small  matters  carelessly,  or  thoughtlessly,  we 
may  very  well  act  in  the  same  way  in  questions  of  much  greater 
moment.  It  is  hardly  straining  the  point  to  say  that  if  we  labor  to 
obtain  the  best  and  the  most  correct  results  in  what  is  apparently  a 
small  thing  of  this  kind,  we  shall  be  more  liable  to  bring  the  same 
scrupulous  consideration  to  bear  on  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
church  building,  and  instead  of  the  careless  and  unsatisfactory  results 
so  often  obtained  nowadays,  we  shall  have  churches  that,  like  our 
heraldry,  shall  be  symbolical,  historical,  beautiful,  and  built  in  accord- 
ance with  unchangeable  law. 

We  have  seen  recently  a  discussion  over  two  architectural  projects 
in  New  York  ;  the  cathedral  and  the  proposed  additions  to  Grace 
church.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that,  if  the  heraldic  symbols  of 
the  Church  had  been  considered  with  the  scrupulous  nicety  that  is 
due  them,  these  architectural  problems  would  never  have  arisen,  and 
in  both  cases  we  should  have  seen  architectural  results  which  would 
be  as  accurately  expressive  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  as  faith- 
ful to  her  history,  her  lineage  and  her  traditions  as  would  be  a  just 
heraldic  symbol. 


HERALDIC   DECORATION. 


A  large  chest  of  beautiful  proportions,  with  gorgeous  decoration, 
Heraldic  and  Symbolical  in  character,  in  eight  panels,  has  recently  been 
completed  in  "  Brent  "  work,  otherwise  burnt  wood  or  pyrography,  by 
that  gifted  craftswoman,  Mrs.  Alexander  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  chest,  is  a  wedding  gift,  and  the  centre  panel  gives  the  motif 
to  the  whole  scheme. 
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The  centre  panel  bears  the  well  known  lines  from  Browning: 

"  The  Year's  at  the  spring 
And  Day's  at  the  morn, 
Morning's  at  seven, 
The  Hill-side's  dew-pearled, 
The  Lark's  on  the  wing, 
The  Snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world," 

The  letters  T  and  G  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  christian 
names  of  the  bride  and  groom,  are  tied  together  with  a  true  lovers' 
knot,  blue  in  color,  while  the  letters  themselves  are  gorgeously  set 
in  a  diaper  work,  as  from  an  ancient  missal.  Through  the  inscription 
springeth  branches  bearing  red  and  white  roses,  with  the  Snail  in  pro- 


gress upon  the  thorn. 


The  Dexter  Front  Panel. 

Upon  a  splendid  diaper,  Gules  and  Argent,  a  "  Peacock  of  the 
Court "  duly  arrayed  in  his  pride,  crested,  wattled  and  limbed  Gules, 
the  upper  part  of  the  panel  is  a  rich  diaper  of  hearts  in  orange, 
black  and  gold,  in  allusion  to  Princeton,  the  groom's  university. 

The  Sinister  Front  Panel. 

Upon  a  diaper  Gules  and  Sable  a  white  peacock,  displayed  and 
in  pride,  crested,  wattled  and  limbed  Gules. 

The  Dexter  End  Panel. 

In  the  upper  corner  appear  Azure,  two  keys  saltirewise  Or  and 
Argent,  the  arms  assigned  to  S.  Peter,  whose  successor,  S.  Gregory, 
the  subject  of  this  panel  was. 

Or.  Three  Barrulets  Gules,  upon  a  chief  Or.  Twro  lion's  counter 
rampant  supporting  a  wafer  ensigned  with  the  sacred  monogram  all 
Gules — the  arms  of  S.  Gregoi'y  the  Great — the  Saint  himself  is  repre- 
sented standing  upon  an  Altar  Pace  (in  front  of  which  upon  a  pave- 
ment cheeky  sable  and  Argent,  is  an  Eagle  rising,  the  emblem  of  S. 
Gregory)  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  vested  in  pontifical  Alb  and 
Chasuble,  over  all  a  Pall,  enriched  with  crosses  Or,  jewelled,  and  upon 
his  head  is  the  triple  tiara  of  S.  Peter,  and  in  his  hand  the  staff  of  Jer- 
usalem— Gules — the  legend,  S.  Gregory  Bless  Us. 

The  Sinister  End  Panel,  is  a  most  beautiful  conception.  S.  Wen- 
ceslas,  A.  D.,  938.  The  King  is  represented  sword  in  hand, in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period,  Ins  left  hand  holding  erect  a  staff  from  which 
floats  his  banner  Gules,  a  double  headed  Eagle.  Argent.  Near  him  are 
the  emblems,  wheat  and  the  vine. 

Legend,  S.  Wenceslas  K.  &  M.  Ora  Pro  Nobis.  This  saint  being 
the  birth  saint  of  the  Bride. 
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The  centre  panel  of  the  Lid  is  a  sun  dial,  dated  January  29, 
M.  C.  M.  I.  with  the  Snail  in  progress  upon  the  rose  thorn  which 
surrounds    the   dial. 

The  Dexter  Top  panel   has  S.  Raphael   the  Archangel,  in  a  vest- 
ment, blue  in  colour,  upon  a  diaper  Gules,  Sable  and  Or. 
Legend,  Twain  we  were. 

The    Sinister   Top    panel    bears   S.  Uriel,  also    in    a  vestment    of 
saffron  colour,  upon  a  diaper.  Gules,  A/.ure,  Or,  and  Sable. 
Legend,  One  we  are. 

In  passing  we  might  observe  that  the  Peacock,  an  emblem  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  says  St.  Augustine,  figures  immortality  and  is  therefore, 
representative  of  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world. 

The  vine  and  wheat,  the  cup  of  Blessing  and  the  Bread  of  Life. 
S.  Uriel,  God  is  my  light;    S.  Raphael,  God  is  my  health. 

The  reproach  of  what  is  called  pyrography  today  that  it  relies  far 
too  much  on  dead  precedent  in  pattern  and  design,  is  altogether 
removed  in  this  latest  product  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  skill, — yet  through 
the  whole  growth  of  the  decoration  there  is  found  a  true  obedience  to 
the  traditions  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  executed. 

The  chest  is  indeed  a  noble  achievement  and  we  trust  that  "  Brent- 
work  "  will  ere  long  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  beautifying  the 
churches  of  our  land. — Editor. 


"  Tamper  not  with  idle  rumor,  lest 
The  truth  appear  to  lie, 
Carve  thy  life  to  hilted  silence, 
Wrong  shall  fall  on  it  and  die  ; 

Tamper  not  with  accusation,  harvest 

Not  what  thou  hast  heard, — 
Christ  stood  in  the  Court  of  Pilate, 

But  He  answered  not  a  word." — Hagerman. 
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We  give  as  our  frontispiece,  the  Flag  of  East  Anglia — that  district 
of  old  England  which  embraces  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  part 
of  Essex.  This  was  the  Home  Land  of  the  early  settlers  in  what  might 
well  be  termed  West  Anglia — New  England,  many  of  whose  place 
names  find  their  origin  in  East  Anglia,  viz.:  Sudbury,  Gro- 
ton,  Haverhill,  Brainlree,  Ipswich,  Cambridge,  Woodbridge 
and  Orl'ord.  in  this  way  the  early  Winthrops,  Goodwins,  Stones, 
Appletons,  Joys,  Wards  and  others,  showed  their  love  of  home,  and  of 
their  Yeoman  ancestors,  by  whose  examples  and  standards  they  lived, 
and  judged  their  neighbors.  The  horror  of  Witchcraft  which  culmin- 
ated at  Salem,  was  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  persecution  rampant  a 
a  generation  before  in  East  Anglia. 

Even  today,  amid  the  New  England  hills,  in  lonely  Thorpe,  and 
windy  Croft,  and  bleak  farm  house,  may  be  heard  the  folk-tale  and 
folk  speech  of  the  East  Anglia  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
characteristics  of  the  home  land,  now  lost  or  well  nigh  forgotten  there 
may  yet  be  recognized  in  the  superstitions  and  beliefs,  and  modes  of 
thought  ol  the  people  of  rural  New  England. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  place  in  this  Magazine  should  be  given 
to  the  Wag  which  the  persistent  and  intelligent  zeal  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Langham,  (a  member  of  the  London  Society  of  East  Anglians,)  has 
obtained  for  LCasI  Anglia. 

In  our  April  issue  we  gave  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  in  Richmond 
Herald's  Rooms  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  at  which  was  finally 
determined  the  Heraldry  of  this  Flag,  thus  giving  to  it  an  official  stamp 
of  approval,  which  is  not  without  its  lesson  to  us  in  the  United  Slates, 
who  repudiating  the  proper  heraldic  authority,  boldly  assume  the  arms 
which  please  us  best,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  ourselves  and  the 
debasement  of  chivalry. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  remarked  that  so  long  ago  as  1867.  the  lale 
Major  General  Last,  suggested  a  *  flag  for  East  Anglia.  different  from 
Mr.  Lah«-ham's  Hirst  and  [.second  designs  in  that  shields  of  I  lie  ancient 
Suffolk    Boroughs  of  Thetl'ord,   Dunwich,  Sudbury,  Eye  and   Grford. 


took  the  place  of  Chelmsford  and  Colchester — General  Last  was  a 
native  of  Suffolk,  hence  the  preponderance  of  Suffolk  shields — All  this 
is  obviated  in  the  flag,  allowed  and  set  forth  by  authority — (thanks  to 
Mr.  Langham  and  his  confreres.  His  Highness,  Prince  Frederick  Duleep 
Singh  and  Mr.  Athill,)  in  which  the  ancient  flag  of  England,"  thebloodie 
cross"  of  St.  George  upon  afield  Argent,  is  restored  to  use,  charged  in 
the  centre  with  the  shields  of  St.  Edmund.  East  Anglia's  Virgin  Saint 
and  King,  Azure  three  crowns  Or.  It  Hies  again  as  the  symbol  of 
Unity,  Nationality  and  Patriotism. 

|The  Second  Flag.  The  Shields  from  Dexter  to  Sinister.  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Great  Yarmouth.  Ipswich.  Middle  row  of  Shields.  Norwich. 
Ely  Diocese.  King  Edmund's  Shield.  Cambridge.  Chelmsford.  The  two  bot- 
tom Shields.     Colchester.     Cambridge  University. 

t  vide  Eastern  Counties  Magazine,  vol.  1,  part  3,  Description  of  the  first 
Flag  designed  by  Mr.  Langham. 

Silk,  and  Gold. 

Field  :  Yellow  ;  borders,  upper  and  lower  sides,  red  and  blue  of  the  Union 
Jack,  in  upper  corner  next  the  staff.  The  red  and  blue,  denote,  respectively, 
the  army  and  navy,  to  both  of  which  services  East  Anglia  (the  ancient  Engle 
land)  has  contributed  her  share. 

Arms  :  In  centre  of  flag,  the  shield  of  King  Edmund,  set  in  a  border,  gold, 
edged  with  red,  in  which  inscribed  '  East  Anglia,'  black.  Over  shield,  the  crown 
of  the  king  crowned  by  the  imperial  crown.  The  whole  between  a  triumphal 
wreath  of  laurel,  natural  color.  Beneath,  a  sword  and  mace,  crosHcd,  gold, 
edged  with  red.     Other  shields  : 

Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Norwich.  Chelmsford.  Cambridge.  Ipswich.  Great 
Yarmouth.     Colchester.     King's  Lynn.     Cambridge  University. 

The  shields  are  as  recorded'in  Herald's  College,  London. 

Dimensions  of  Flag  :     12  ft.  by  6,  or  24  ft,  by  12. 

Staff  : — Oak,  surmounted  by  a  golden  crown,  on  which  a  lion  rampant, 

Cords,  and  Tassels:     Silk,  carmine  and  gold. 

******** 

"  The  flag,  symbol  of  unity,  attracts  men's  eye's  and  pleases  their  hearts. 
Associated  with  freedom,  nobleness  and  victory,  it  justifies  the  pride  with  which 
it  is  cherished.  In  the  season  of  rejoicing,  its  magic  color  is  the  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  harmonious  scene  ;  in  that  of  peril,  it  rallies  the  countless  forces 
of  valor  that  bear  it  with  determination  through  dangers  and  death  to  the  goal 
of  triumph.  Emblem  of  country  in  a  foreign  clime,  its  presence  gladdens  the 
heart  of  him  born  beneath  its  folds.  It  thrills  anew  his  affection  for  his  dis- 
tant home,  and  comforts  him  with  the  knowledge  of  its  sure  protection. 

With  the  blazon  of  centuries  upon  its  field,  full  of  honors,  inconquerable,  it 
is  hailed  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  with  love  and  enthusiasm  by  all  under 
its  empire,  their  noblest  companion,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  of  glorious 
deeds." 

*  Copies  of  thiB  sketch  when  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wbayman  of  Sudbourne, 
County  Suffolk,  (sister  of  Major  General  Last)  were  made  for  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Bart,  of  Snd- 
bourne Hall,  the  late  well  known  philanthropist  and  art  collector,  and  for  Edgar  Disney,  Esquire, 
of  Ingatestone,  sometimes  Mayor  of  Orford,  and  for  the  late  Lord  John  Hervey,  brother  of  th« 
present  Marquis  of  Bristol.—  Editor. 


DESCENT  OF  GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  FIRST 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


BY    M.  DELANO    DE  LANNOY 


(1440)  John  Washington,  of  Whitfield,  Lancashire,  had 


John  Washington, 
of  Whitfield. 


(D- 


:Robert  Washington, =(2) 

gent.,  of  Warton      I    Miles. 

(1470). 


John  Washington,       Thomas 
of  Warton,  (1600). 

Lancashire, 
m.  Margaret 
Kitson. 


Ellen.         Robert  Washington.  Miles. 

Washington. 
Thomas  Washington, 
Captain   in  Flanders. 

I 
Richard  (d.  1612  and  daus. 


Lawrence  Washington,  gent.,  of  Northampton  and  Gray's  Inn  ; 

grantee  of  Sulgrave  Manor  (30  Henry  VIII.);  Mayor  of  Northampton 

1533  and  1546 ;   d.  Feb.  19  1584;  buried  Sulgrave  Church;   m.  Anne, 

dau  of  Robert  Pargiter,  of  Gretworth  ;  d.  Oct.  6,  1664. 


Robert — (1)  Elizabeth,  dau.      Lawrence  Washington, =(1)  Martha,  dau.  of 


Washington, 
of   Sulgrave, 
d.  1619  ; 
buried  there. 


of  Robt.  Light,  of 
Radway,  War. 
(2)  Anne  Fisher, 
of  Hanslop, 
Berks. 


gent.,  of  Maydeston, 
Kent;  Reg.'  H.  M. 
High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ;  d.  Dec.  21, 
1619. 


Clement  Nose,  of 
Haddam,  Hartf. 
(2)  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir 
Thos.  Scott,  of 
Scott's  Hall, Kent, 
Knt.     (No  issue.) 


1  |  2  | 

Lawrence,     Clement. 

succ.  to  off.  of 

Reg.,  m.  Anne, 
dau.  of  Wm. 

Lewine,  D.C.L. 


Clement. 


4  I 
Ralph. 


William,       Mary,        Martha, 
died.         m.Wm.     m.  Arthur 
Horsepoole,    Beswick, 
gent.  gent. 


I 
Lawrence  Washington,  —  Margaret,  dau.  of 
Sulgrave  and  Brington,  I      William  Butler, 


of  Sulgrave ... 

d.    Dec.    13,   1616  ;    buried 

at  Bringtou  Charch. 


Wi 

of  Tees,  Sussex  ; 
d.   1650  (?). 


I 
Robert  Washington, 
d.   March   10,  1622;  m.  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  John  Chishull,  of  More 
Hall,  Essex  ;  d,  March  19,  1622. 


1  I  4  | 

Sir  William     Rev.  Lawrence  Wash- 
Washington,  ington,    M.  A.    Fellow 
Knt.  of  Brasenose  College, 

Oxon  ;   Rector  of  Pur- 
Sir  Henry     leigh,  Sussex,  1032-43  ; 
Washington,  d.   1650(?). 
1634. 


Amphillis  Roades, 
d.  Jan.  16,  1655  ; 
buried  at  Triug, 

Hertfordshire. 


AndrewC?), 


Sir  John 
Washing- 
ton,   Knt. 


Colonel  John  Washington,  =  (I) 
b.  at  Tiing  163-i ;  to  Vir- 
ginia 1657:  nettled  in 
Westmorland  Co.,  near  the 
Potomac;  member  House 
of  Burgesses  and  Va. 
Assembly ;  will  1676  ; 
proven    1677. 


William 
(2/  Ann,  dau.     Washing 

of  Nathaniel    ton,  bapt 

Pope(widow).       1641. 
(3)  Frances, 

dau.  of  Colonel 

Valentine  Pey- 
ton (widow 


-1  I  (?)  2  I 
Stephen    Lawrence  Wash- 
Washing-  ington.  to  Va. 
ton,    to  1657  ;    b.  1635; 
Toronto,  will  1675;  prov. 

Canada.  1677  ;  m.   . 

abt.  1657.  I 


John  Wash- 
ington, M.D. 
whose  son  is 
Walter  Wash 
ington,  M.D. 


I 
John,— Mary,  dau.  of 
living      Robt.  Town- 
1706.         send  ;  family 
originally 
owned  Mt. 
Vernon 
Estate. 
A  descendant  was  Lund 
Washington,  b.  1767  ; 
m.  1793. 


John  Wash- 
ington. 


Anne  Washing-         Lawrence=Mildred,  dau.  of  Colonel  Augustine 


ton,  m   Francis   Washington, 
Wright.  b.  1660;    d. 

1697  ;    m. 
1690. 


Warner;  she  m.,  2ndly,  George 
Gale,  of  Whitehaven,  Cumb., 
England. 


(1)  Jane,  =  Augustine  Washing  = 
dau.  of  ton  ;    b.    1694  ;    he 

Caleb  returned     to      Va. 

Butler;  before     1715;    d. 

d.   1728.  April  12,  1734. 


=(2)Mary  (March  6,  1730-1),  John  ' 
dau.  of  Colonel  Joseph  Wash- 
Bill,  of  Epping  Forest ;  ington. 
She  d.  Aug.  25,  1789. 


Major  Lawrence  Washington,  m.  Anne, 
dau.  of  William  Fairfax,  of  Belvoir ; 
built  Mount  Vernon. 


Three  children  died 
young. 


Sarah  Washington,  d.  one  year  after  her  father. 


A"  Mildred 

in.  Roger 

Gregory; 

m.  2ndly, 

Col.  Henry 

Willis. 


George  Betty 

Washington,         (Eliz.) 
General  and        'Wash- 
President  of  the  ington, 
United  States  ;    m.  Col. 
Proprietor  of  Fielding 
Mount  Vernon     Lewis, 
on  the  Potomac, 
1879-97  ;  b.  Feb. 
11,  1726;  d.  Dec. 
14,  1799  ;  m. 
1759,   Martha 

Dandridge 

(widow  of  Col. 

Daniel    Parke 

Cutis)  ;   left  no 

issue. 


Samuel  Washington, 
1739-81;   Colonel  in  the 

Revolution,  177683. 
"  He  was  married  five 
times":  l.Jane  Champe; 

2.  Mildred    Thornton  ; 

3.  Lucy  Chapman  ;     4. 

Annie  Steptoe  ;  5.  Su- 
sannah Perrine.  By 
dred  Thornton,  a  grand- 
daughter of  "A"  Thorn- 
ton Washington,  1760-87, 
officer  in  the  Revolution, 
had  issue  ;  a  grandson  was 
Thornton  Augustin  Wash- 
ington, b.  1826  ;  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  graduated 
West  Point  Class  1849; 
had    issue.  ' 


John  Augustine 
Washington, 
m.  Hannah 

Bushrod 
Had  Bushrod 

Washington  ;  in 

the  Revolution, 
and  inherited 

Mil- 


Chas. 
Wash- 
ington. 


Mount  Vernon 

and  left  it  to 

his  nephew, 

Colonel   John 

Augustine 

Washington,  jun. 

Now  hold    by  the 

Mount  Vernon 
Ladies'  Associa- 
tion. 


Note.— Theru  are  many  descendant!  besides  those  mentioned  in  America  today.  One, 
I'ope  Washington,  was  an  officer  on  the  Vcilru  recently  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  at  HaTaua, 
Cuba.     He   escaped   uninjured. 


DESCENT    OF    WILLIAM    McKINLEY,    TWENTY-FIFTH 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 


BY   EDWARD  A.  CLAYPOOL. 

1.  Duncan  MacDuff,  Maormor  of  Fife,  born  about  A.  D.  :  .1000; 
killed  Macbeth  Dec.  5.  1056. 

"  Lay  on  MadcufF! 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries  "  Hold,  enough  !'  " 

— Shakespeare' $  Macbeth. 

2.  Dufagan  MacDuff,  styled  2nd  Earl  of  Fife. 

3.  Constantine  MacDuff,  styled  3rd  Earl  of  Fife,  died  1129. 
Justiciary  of  Scotland  "a  discreet  and  eloquent  man." 

4.  Giu-imichakl  MacDuff,  4th  Earl  of  Fife,  died  1139. 

5.  Duncan  MacDuff,  5th  Earl  of  Fife,  Regent  of  Scotland,  1153, 
died  1154. 

6.  Seach  (Gaelic  for  Shaw)  MacDuff,  (died  1179).  Commander 
of  the  army  of  King  Macolm  IV,  which  quelled  the  Insurrection  of 
Moray  1161.  Called,  Mac-an-Toi-sic  (son  of  the  chief  or  foremost) 
which  became  the  sirname  of  the  family.  Founder  and  first  chief  of 
Clan  Macintosh.  Married  Giles,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Montgomery 
and  had 

7.  Shaw  Oig  (the  younger)  MacIntosh,  (died  1209  or  1210). 
Second  Chief  of  Clan  Macintosh  and  Governor  of  the  Castle  Inverness 
for  30  years.  Battle  of  Torvain.  Married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Harry 
de  Sandylands  and  had  three  sons  of  whom 

8.  William  MacIntosji  married  Beatrix  Learmonth  and  had 

9.  Shaw  MacIntosh,  4th  Chief  of  Macintosh,  who  married  in 
1230,  Helena,  daughter  of  William,  Thane  of  Cakler,  and  died  in  1265. 
tk  Gumhadh  mhic  a'  Arisaig. 

10.  Fakquuar  MacIntosh  (killed  in  duel  1271,)  BUi  Chief  of  Clan 
Macintosh;  Macintosh  war  cry  "  Loch  na  Maoidh''  Married  Mora  of 
Isla,  daughter  of  Angus  Mor  and  sister  of  Annus  Gig  the  ''  Protector 
of  Bruce.1' 

11.  Angus  MacIntosh  or  Angus  mac  Farquhard,  born  1268,  died 
1345,  married  in  1291-2,  Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Gillipatrick,  the 
son  of  Dug-all  Dall  who  was  son  of  Gilliehaltan  Mor  the  founder  of 
Clan  Chattan  ami  became  Captain  or  leader  of  the  Clan.  Angus  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce  and  took  pari  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  in  ]IU  1. 

12.  Ian  (Gaelic  for. Ions)  .MacIntosh. 


13.  Gilchrist  Macintosh,  sometimes  called  Christi  Jonson  or 
Gilchrist  mac  Ian  (Gilchrist,  son  of  John  from  which  comes  the  name 
of  Johnson.) 

14.  Shaw  Mor  (Great)  Macintosh,  or  Mackintosh,  whose  pedi- 
gree is  given  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  as  Shaw  mac  Gilchrisht  mac 
Ian  mac  Angus  mac  Farquhar,  etc.,  (Mac  being  the  Gaelic  for  son,) 
was  leader  of  the  victorious  thirty  at  !he  battle  of  the  North  Inch  of 
Perth,  1396,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so  graphically  describes  in  his 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 

15.  Seumas  (James)  Macintosh,  the  Chief  of  the  Clan,  killed  at 
memorable  battle  of  Harlaw,  1411,  "the  final  contest  between  the  Celt 
and  Teuton  for  Scottish  independence."  Ballad  :  "There  was  not  sin 
King  Kenneth's  days,  etc." 

16.  Allister  Ciar  MacIntosu  obtains  the  estate  of  Rothiemur- 
chus  by  deed  1464  and  is  called  "  Shaw  of  Rothiemurchus ; "  married 
a  daughter  of  "  Stuart  of  Kinkardine." 

17.  Fearchard  (Farquhar)  Mackintosh,  forester  to  the  P^arl  of 
Mar,  appointed  Ileriditary  Chamberlain  of  the  Braes  of  Mar,  (1460- 
1488.  Married  a  daughter  of  Patrick  Robertson  first  of  the  family  of 
Lude,  Chief  of  Clan  Robertson  or  Clan  Donnachie,  descendant  of 
"  Erie  Patryk  de  Atholia."     His  sons  called  Farquhar-son. 

18.  Donald  Farquharson.  The  Piobrachd.  Rallying  cry  of  Clan 
Farquharson,  u  Cam  na  CuimhneP  Motto:  "Fide  et  fortitudine." 
Married  a  daughter  of  Robertson  of  the  Calvene  family. 

19.  Farquhar  Beg  (Gaelic  for  little,)  married  into  the  family  of 
Chisholm,  of  Strath  Glass.     Erchlass  Castle,  the  family  seat. 

20.  Donald  Farquharson  married  Isabel,  only  child  of  Duncan 
Stewart,  commonly  called  Duncan  Downa  Dona,  of  the  family  of  Mar. 

21.  Findlay  (Gaelic  Fionn-Laidii),  commonly  called  Findlay 
Mor,  or  Great  Findla.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547.  while 
bearing  the  Royal  Standard  of  Scotland.  First,  wife  a  daughter  of 
Baron  Reid,  of  Kinkardine  Stewart,  by  whom  he  had  lour  sons,  who 
took  the  name  of  Maclanla.  The  Gaelic  form  MacFhionn-laidh  (mean- 
ing son  of  Findlay),  being  pronounced  as  nearly  as  English  spelling 
can  show  it — Mac-ionn-lay,  or  Mach-un-la.  Clan  MacKinlay  Suaich- 
ean-tas,  or  badge  is  Lus-namban-sith,  the  fox  glove.  Cld  motto  of  the 
clan:     "   We  force  nae  friend.      We  fear  nae  foe.''''     Tartan  or  plaid. 

22.  William  MacKinley.  died  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  (1603- 
1525.)  Had  four  sons,  who  settled  at  "The  Annie,"  a  corruption  of 
the  Gaelic  An  abhain fheidh.  meaning  il  the  ford  of  the  stag,"  which 
is  near  Cal lender,  in  Perthshire. 


28.  Thomas  (?)  MacKinlay,  or  at  least  one  of  the  sons  of  William 
No.  22,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  John.  Thomas  is  known  to  have  lived 
at  "  The  Annie  "  in  1587. 

24.  Donald  or  Domhniul  MacKinlay,  who  was  born  at  "  The 
Annie,"  is  known  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  William  No.  22. 

25.  .John  (Gaelic  Ian)  MacKinlay,  born  at  "The  Annie,"  about, 
1645;  had  three  sons;  Donald,  the  eldest,  born  1669.  "James,  the 
Trooper"  (born  probably  1671),  and  John,  born  1679. 

26.  "  James  the  Trooper,"  went  to  Ireland  as  guide  to  the  victor- 
ious army  of  William  III.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,16Q0.  Settled  in 
Ireland,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  McKinleys. 

27.  David  McKinley,  known  as  "  David,  the  Weaver,"  born 
probably  in  1705;  exact  date  of  his  immigration  to  America  not 
known,  as  the  records  of  New  Castle,  Delaware,  where  most  of  the 
early  Pennsylvania  settlers  landed,  were  destroyed  by  the  British  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War.  He  settled  in  Chanceford  Township, 
York  County,  Fa,,  probably  before  1745,  in  which  year  a  tract  of  land 
was  granted  to  him.     He  died  in  1761. 

28.  John  McKinley  died  in  1779.  Served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  1778,  in  Capt.  Joseph  Reed's  Company,  York  County  Militia. 

29.  David  McKinley,  born  May  15,  1755,  in  York  County,  Pa.; 
died  Aug.  8,  1840,  in  Crawford  County,  Ohio.  Served  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  (he  companies  of  Captains  McCaskey,  Ross,  Laird, 
Reed,  Holdcrbaum,  Sloymaker,  Robe  and  Harnahan.  As  a  member 
of  the  "  Plying  Camp"  he  was  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  fort  at 
Paul ns  Hook  (now  Jersey  City,  N.  J.),  and  skirmish  at  Am  boy  in 
1776,  and  in  the  skirmish  at  Chestnut  Hill  in  1777.  He  married  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  Sarah  Gray. 

30.  James  McKinley,  born  Sept.  19,1783  Married  "Polly" 
Rose  about  1805.  Resided  in  Mercer  County,  Pa.  Became  interested 
in  the  iron  business  early  in  "the  thirties,"  and  run  a  charcoal  furnace 
lor  a  number  of  years  at  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Elder  in  (he  Lisbon  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1822  to  1.886. 

3.1.  William  McKinlev,  bom  in  Pino  Township,  Mercer  County, 
Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1807 ;  died  in  18(J2.  Manager  of  the  old  furnace  near 
New  Wilmington,  Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  for  twenty-one  years.  Mar- 
ried Nancy  Allison  in  1829,  and  resided  at  Poland,  Ohio.  Was  a 
devout  Methodist,  a  staunch  Whig,  a  good  Republican  ami  an  srdent 
advocate  of  a  protective  tariff. 

32.  William  McKinley,  born  Jan.  29.  18-Kb  at  Nibs.  Ohio. 
Attended   Poland   Academy.     Entered   Allegheny  College  I860.     Pri- 
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vate  23d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  June,  1861.  Shouldered  the  mus- 
ket, carried  the  knapsack,  and  "  Drank  from  the  same  canteen.''  Pro 
moted  to  Commissary  Sergeant  August  1862  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Sep- 
tember, 1862 ;  First  Lieutenant.  February  7,  1863;  Captain,  July  25, 
1861;  Brevet  Major  of  the  United  States  Volunteers,  1864.  Mustered 
out  with  the  23d  Ohio  July  2(5,  1865.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  1867  ; 
Prosecuting  Attorney,  1869.  Married  January  25,  1871,  Miss  Ida  Sax- 
ton.  Defended  coal  miners  of  Stark  County,  1875,  clearing  them  of  an 
unjust  charge.  Elected  to  Congress  1876,  and  served  fourteen  years. 
Governor  of  Ohio  1891  and  1893.  Elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  1896.  

SOME    OHIO    BOOK-PLATES 


No.    I.     GWENDOLYN    DUNLEVY    KELLEY 


1.  The  family  homestead  designed  and  erected  in  (white)  stone, 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1832  A.  D.,  by  Alfred  Kelly  (I),  grandfather  of 
G.  D.  K.  and  Alfred  Dunlevy  Kelley  (III)  and  father  of  Alfred 
Kelley  (II),  the  husband  of  Mary  Craig  Dunlevy.  The  house  is  still 
occupied  by  the  family. 

2.  Shield — indicating  in  its  emblems  of  the  American  Eagle, 
the  Shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the  Rose  of  England,  the  three  countries 
from  which  the  possessor  of  the  book-plate  is  descended.  The  Irish 
Donlevys,  ancestors  of  her  mother,  (Mary  Craig  Dunlevy,)  tracing- 
back  to  800  A.  I).,  to  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  Ulidia — prior  to  the 
Invasion  of  North  Ireland  by  the  Normans — (see  "  The  Dunlevy 
History  ,;  by  G.  D.  K. ) 

3.  The  figure  of  America  holds  in  her  hand   a  brush  and  a  pen. 

4.  To  the  side  of  the  house  a  pine  tree  is  seen,  indicating  the 
original  name  given  to  the  place  by  its  builder  "Pine  Grove.1' 

5.  The  framework  of  the  book-plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  gateway. 
Ionic  in  architecture,  of  the  same  style  as  the  house  itself,  and  its 
real  gateways. 

6.  Between  the  tryglyphs  of  the  tympanum  eight  coats  of  arms 
are  introduced,  four  belonging  to  the  paternal  side  of  the  house — the 
Kelley  lines — and  four  to  those  of  the  maternal  side — Dunlevy.  (See 
description  of  arms.) 

I.     DONLEVY-DUNLEVY 
A.    D.,    1600 

Arms — Ar,  three  cinquefoils  gules  within  a  double  treasure  florv 
counter  flory  vert. 

(NOTE- Dunlevy  waa  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  G.  D.  R.—  Mary  Craig  Dnnlevv 
(Kelly)  daughter  of  Judge  John  Craig  Dunlevy  and  Sarah  Janet   Hulburd. 


BWENISOLYN  SyMlEVY    BCEtfLEV. 
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2.  THE   HULBERT    ARMS 

Quarterly  ar.  and  sa.;  in  the  sinister-chief  and  dexter-base  eaeh 
a  lion  ramp.  or.  over  all  a  bend  gu,  charged  with  three  amulets  of  the 
third  (or.)     (See  Burke's  Heraldry.) 

Granted  to  Justice  George  Hulbert,  March  1639  A.  D.,  by  Sir 
John   Borough,  Garter. 

3.  THE   CORWIN     ARMS 

As  shown  in  seal  ring  worn  by  George  Curwin,  of  Salem,  Mass.. 
in  portrait  painted  about  1075.     Ring  still  in  possession  of  descendant 

Arms — Argent,  fretty  gules,  a  chief  azure. 

Crest — A  unicorn's  head  erased  argent,  unguled  and  criued  or 
horned  or.  and  argent, 

Supporters — Dexter  a  maiden  ppr.  with  golden  hair  girdle  round 
the  loins — sinister — a  unicorn  argent,  unguled  and  criued  or.,  horned 
or.  and  argent. 

Motto— "Si  je  n'estoy-"— (If  I  were  not.) 

4.     PEASE   ARMS 

Arms — Per  pale  gu  and  vert  a  fesse,  indenten  erminois  between 
three  lambs  passant  ar. 

Crest — On  a  wreath,  on  a  mount  vert,  thereon  a  dove  rising  ar, 

holding  in  his  beak  gu  a  pea  stalk,  the  blossoms  and  podds  ppr.     Legs 

as  the  beak. 

Granted  to  Robert  Pease,  of  London,  1763.  (See  Encyclopedia 
Heraldica.) 

I.      WELLES  — (SKE  WELLES'  GKNEAOLOOV) 

Arms — Gold,  a  black  lion  rampant  whose  tail  spread  itself 
into   two. 

Motto — "  Semper  Paratus." 

This  coat  of  Armour  of  Adam  de  Welles,  Baron,  1299,  bore  to  the 
Siege  of  Caerlaverock  in  1300,  where  he  attended  King  Edward  L. 
(MSS.  in  British  Museum),  etc.,  a  century  previous  to  this  Simon 
de  Welles,  Crusader,  who  was  at  the  Siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  in 
Palestine,  in  1191,  with  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  had  m  special 
grant  of  arms  from  the  king,  viz  :  Paly  of  live  gu.  and  or.  on  a  Canton 
ar.,  a  mullet  sa. 

(NOTE— Mary  Seymour  Welles,  wife  of  Alfred  Kelley  (I),  paternal  grandmother  of  (5.  D.  K. 
was  strictly  directly  from  Hugh  Welles,  of  Essex  Co,  Eng.,  who  cunio  over  in  aliip  "  Ulobe  " 
in  1635,  mid  was  a  brother  of  Governor  Thomas  Welles,  of  Mnss.ichussetts. 

(NOTE— Justice  George  Hulbert  was  the  ancestor  of  Sarah  Janet  jiulburd  (Dunlevy)  — 
maternal  grandmother  of  G.  D.    D. 

NOTE— Captain  George  Curwin,  the  settler  of  Salem,  Mans,  was  a  brother  of  Mathias 
Curwin  and  from  the  Curwin  of  Workington  Hall,  Eng.  Matthias  Curwin  wan  ancestor  of 
Luchnla  Curwin,  (Dunlevy,)  ureal  maternal  grandmother  of  0.   D.  K.i 

(NOTE— Ancestor,  through  th«  Hulburd  line,  of  G.   D.  K.) 


The.  seal  ol'  Bishop  Hugo  de  Welles,  Lincoln,  1201),  is  very 
elaborate  and  rich  in  color. 

1.      STOW 

Arms — (Of  Newton,  Lincolnshire) — Vert,  a  cross ragulid. between 
between  four  leopards'  heads,  or. 

Crest — On  a  ducal  coronet  a  leopard's  head  or.  between  two 
wings  vert.     (Encyclopoedia  Heraldica.) 

The  Stow  family  was  of  some  consequence  in  England  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  From  the  Herald's  college  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  coat  of  arms  with  the  title  of  Duke.  The  family 
generally  resided  in  London  but  had  a  beautiful  country  place  known 
as  Stow  Park,  now  owned  by  the  Marquis  ol'  Buckingham. 

3       SEYMOUR 

Arms — Gules,  two  wings  conjoined  in  lure  (or.) 

Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or.,  a  phoenix  of  the  last,  issuing 
from  flames  ppr. 

Motto — "  Toy  pour  devoir."     1 — (See  American   Heraldric   149.) 

Arms  and  Seal  of  Richard  Seymour,  the  colonist,  who  settled  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1039,  was  undoubtedly  descended  in  the  third 
generation  from  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  brother  of  Lady  Jane 
Seymour,  the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  His  father  was  Lord  Edward 
Seymour,  of  Bury  Pomeroy  Co.,  Devon.,  and  his  brother  was  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Knight  Baronet. 

4.     WOOLSEY 

Arms — Sa.  on  a  cross,  Eng.,  ar.  a  lion  passant,  guardant,  gu. 
crowned  or.  between  four  leopard's  faces  az.  on  a  chief  of  the  second, 
a  rose  of  the  third,  between  two  Cornish  doughs  ppr. 

Crest — A  naked  arm,  embowed,  grasping  a  shinbone  ppr. 

The  emigrant  George  Woolsey,  said  to  have  descended  from  a 
near  relative  of  Cardinal  Woolsey,  the  famous  Prime  Minister  of 
Henry  VIII  ot  England,  was  born  in  1610,  in  County  Suffolk;  came 
over  to  the  New  Netherlands  in  1623,  and  settled,  later,  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island.  He  died  in  1698  leaving  descendants  entitled  to  his 
arms.     (America  Heraldica,  p.  79.) 

(NOTE— Deputy  .John  Stow  —  Koxbttrg,  1634— arrived  May  17,  1638,  In  one  of  six  aliips, 
"Winthrop,"  and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Jemima  Paine  Stow,  wife  of  Daniel  Kelley  (1768 
1816),  who  was  (paternal)  great-grandmother  to  J.  D.  K.  and  Alfred  Dunlevy  Kelley. 

(NOTE — Richard  Seymour  was  the  great-great-grand father  of  Mary  Seymour  Wellis,  who 
wan  the  wife  of  Alfred  Kelley  (1),  and  (paternal)  grandmother  of  G.  L),  K.  and  Alfred  Dunlevy 
Kelley. 

(NOTE— Ueorge  Woolsey  was  the  great-great  grandfather  of  Maj.  Maluuctoo  Wooleoy 
Welles,  1770-1867,  who  was  a  (paternal)  great-grandfather  to  O.  D.  K.  and  Alfred  Dunlevy 
Kelley.) 

CONTRIBUTED    )1V    GWENDOLYN    DPNLEVY    KELI.P.Y. 
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BOOKPLATE   OF   ALEXANDER   W.    MACKENZIE,   EiiQ. 
OF   COLUMBUS. 


ALEXANDER   MACKENZIE 


Through  the  kindness  ol'  the  owner  we  are  able  to  present  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  another  Bookplate,  designed  by  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie, and  thus  continue  the  series  began  in  Vol.  I. 

Our  readers  cannot  but  be  charmed  with  the  sensitive  drawing, 
and  atmosphere  of  this  artist's  work,  or  fail  to  admire  the  "  subtle  yet 
palpable'1  symbolism  with  which  she  has  told  the  story  of  this  plate, 
it  must  be  said  too,  that  both  legend  and  emblem  have  been  kept  iu 
tine  control — a  somewhat  difficult  task — and  one  which  Sherborn, 
(the  little  master  of  the  Bookplate),  accomplished  with  much  less 
success  in  his  design  for  T.  Mackenzie  (vide  The  Studio,  July,  1901). 

In  the  Celtic  Monthly  is  found  the  following  account  ol' the  inci- 
dent which  furnished  the  motif  for  this  plate. 

'•On  one  occasion,  Alexander  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  near  Kin- 
cardive,  when  an  infuriated  stag,  closely  pursued  by  the  hounds,  made 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  King.  Colin,  who  accompanied  the 
royal  party,  gallantly  interposed  his  own  person  between  his  Majesty 
and  the  wild  animal,  and  shot  it  in  the  forehead  with  an  arrow.  The 
King,  in  acknowledgement  of  his  royal  gratitude,  at  once  issued  a 
diploma  in  favor  of  Colin,  granting  him  armorial  bearings,  which  were 
to  be  a  stag's  head  puissant,  bleeding  at  the  forehead  where  the  arrow 
pierced  it,  to  be  borne  in  a  field  Azure,  supported  by  two  greyhounds, 
the  crest  to  be  a  dexter  arm  bearing  a  naked  sword,  surrounded  by  the 
motto,  Fide,  Parta  Fide  Acta,  which  continued  to  be  the  distinctive 
bearing  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Seaforth,  until  it  was  deemed  expedient, 
(as  corroborating  their  claim  on  the  extensive  possessions  of  Maeleod 
of  Lewis,)  to  substitute  for  the  original  the  crest  of  that  warlike  clan,  a 
mountain  in  (lowers,  with  the  motto,  Luceo  Non  Uro,  the  ancient 
shield  supported  by  two  savages,  wreathed  about  the  head  with  laurel, 
and  armed  with  clubs,  issuing  from  which  are  I  he  hearings  now  used 
by  the  representative  of  the  chief  of  Kinlail. 

The  incident  of  the  hunt  -  Colin's  rescue  of  the  King-  was  painted 
by  West  for  the  last  of  the  Seaforths,  in  one  of  those  large  paintings 
with  which  tin-  Academicain  was  wont  to  employ  ami  gratify  his  later 
years.  The  artist  received  £800  lor  the  noble  painting,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  Brahan  Castle,  and  in  his  old  age  he  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  give  Ihe  same  Mini  lor  il  to  have  it  eihihled  among  his 
pictures." — Ed. 
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ROYAL    DESCENT    OF   SALTER    OF   CANADA     AND  THE 

COUNTY  OF   DEVON, ENGLAND 

FROM   KING  EDWARD  I. 


Edward  I.,=Eleanor,  dau.  of  Ferdinand  III., 


King  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land ;  eldest  son  of  King  Henry 
ill.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence; 
born  June  17,  1289;  succeeded 
1272;  crowned  Aug.  19,  1274. 

Humphrey  de  Bohun, : 
fourth  Earl  of  Hereford  and  third 
Earl  of  Essex,  heriditary  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England  ;  eldest 
son  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  and 
Maude,  his  wife  ;  born  1276  ;  killed 
in  Battle  of  Boroughbridge,  March 
16,  1321-22;  second  husband. 


Hugh  De  Courtenay,; 
second  Earl  of  Devon  or  Devon- 
shire, second  son  of  Hugh  de  Cour- 
tenay,  first  Earl  of  Devon  or  Dev- 
onshire, and  Agnes,  his  wife;  born 
July  12,  1308:  died  May  2,  1377; 
Inq.  p.m.  1  Richard  II.,  No.  12. 


King  of  Castile,  and  Joanna, 
his  second  wife;  married  Octo- 
ber, 1254 ;  died  at  Harby,  co- 
Leicester,  Nov..  1290. 


Lady  Elizabeth  Plantagenet 
(called  "the  Welshwoman"), 
youngest  daughter;  born  at  Rud- 
dlan,  co.  Flint,  1282;  married, 
lstly.  John,  Count  of  Holland, 
1297,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue  ; 
married,  2ndly,  Nov.  25,  1302; 
died  May  5,  1316;  bur.  at  Wal- 
den  Abbey. 

~\ 
Margaret    de   Bohun,  second  and 

youngest  daughter ;  married 
August  11,1325;  died  Dec.  16, 
1391  ;  buried  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral;  Inq.  p.m.  15  Richard  II., 
No.  16;  will  dated  Jan.  28, 
1390;  proved,  B.C.C.,  1391. 


Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  =  Emeline,  daughter  and  heiress  of 


of  Codlington,  Knt.,  third  son, 
died  1372 ;  buried  at  Sheviock,  co. 
Cornwall. 


Sir  John  D'Auny,  Knt. ;  buried 
at  Sheviock;  Inq.  p.m.  45  Ed- 
ward III. 


Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  =  Maud   (or  Matilda),  daughter  of 


second  son  of  Haccombe  and  Bo- 
connoc,  co.  Cornwall,  Knight  Ban- 
neret; married,  lstly,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Miles  Cogan  and 
widow  of  Sir  Fulk  Fitzwarren; 
married,  2ndly,  Phillippa,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Warren  Archdekne,  of 
Haccombe;  died  March  5,1425; 
Inq.  p.m.  3  Henry  VI.,  No.  30. 


Sir  John  Beaumont,  of  Sher- 
will,  co.  Devon,  Knt.,  died  July 
3,  1467;  Inq.  p.m.  7  Edward 
IV.,  No.  4;  will  dated  Jan.  10, 
1466-67  ;  proved  P.C.C.  (Godyn, 
30)  ;  third  wife. 
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Sir  Hugh  Oourtenay,  =  Margaret,    elder     daughter     and 


of  Boconnoc,  heir  to  his  mother, 
aged  40  at  her  death  and  named  in 
her  will ;  Knight  of  the  Shire  for 
Cornwall  25  and  28  Henry  VI  ; 
killed  at  Battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
1471. 

John  Trethurffe, 
of  Lanrake,  co.  Cornwall,  died 
June  20,  1510;  Inq.  p.m.  3  Henry 
VIII,  No.  12. 


co-heiress  of  Thomas  Carmin- 
owe,  of  Carminowe,  co.  Corn- 
wall, Esq.,  by  Jane,  his  wife. 


Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  and 
ultimate  heiress;  named  in  the 
will  of  her  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Devon. 


Thomas  Trethurffe,  — Margaret    (or    Maude),    daughter 


eldest  son  ;  aged  33  years  at  death 
of  his  father;  died  Sept.  10,  1629; 
Inq.  p.m,  24  Henry  VIII,  No.  101. 

Richard  Buller, : 
of  Shillingham,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephen-juxta-Saltash,  and  of 
Tregarrick,  in  the  parish  ol  Pelynt, 
both  in  co.  Cornwall ;  second  son 
of  Alexander  Buller,  of  Lillesdon, 
co.  Somerset;  died  Dec.  9,  1555; 
Inq.  p.m.  April  24,  2  and  3  F.  and 
M,  1550,  Part  I,  No.  5,  which  re- 
cites his  will,  dated  Nov,  1555; 
third  husband. 


and  sole  heiress  of Tre- 

visa,   of    Crocadon   House,   St. 
Mellion,  co.  Cornwall. 


Francis  Buller, 
of  Shillingham  and  Tregarrick, 
second  son ;  died  Sept  27,  1615 ; 
buried  at  the  Church  of  Pelynt; 
Inq.  p.m.  14  James  I,  W.  and  L.B. 
27,  No.  118;  will  dated  May  10, 
1615;  proved  Oct.  26  following. 


-  Margaret,  second  and  youngest 
daughter  and  co-heiress;  aged 
26  years  at  date  of  father's 
death;  married,  lstly,  John 
Boscawen,  of  Tregothnan,  co. 
Cornwall,  who  died  Feb.  15, 
1524;  married,  2ndly,  Edward 
Courtenay,  of  Lanrake,  co. 
Cornwall;  died  June  28,1576; 
Inq.  p.m.  18  Elizabeth,  Part  I, 
No.  22. 

-Thomasine,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Williams,  of  Stowford,  in  the 
parish  of  Hortford,  co.  Devon, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  buried  at  St.  Steph- 
en's-by-Saltash,  Oct.  29,  1627. 


Sir  Richard  Buller,  =  Alice,  daughter,  and  at  length 
of  Shillingham,  Knt,  eldest  son  ;  |  co-heiress  of  Sir  Rowland  Hay- 
knighted  June  13,  1608 ;  M. P.  ward,  Knt.   (Alderman   of    the 
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for  and  Sheriff  of  Cornwall  1(537; 
buried  Dec.  1,  1012,  at  St.  An- 
drew's, Plymouth;  will  dated 
March  30,  1640;  proved  March  1, 
1646. 


James  Parker,; 
of  Trengoff,  in  Warleggan,  and  of 
Blisland,  both  in  co.  Cornwall, 
gentleman,  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
the  Ven.  William  Parker,  of  the 
same  places  ;  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Cornwall,  1616  ;  born  1590  ;  buried 
at  Warleggen  1672. 


City  of  London  and  Lord  Mayor 

in  1570,  when  lie  was  knighted); 
living  in  1647,  and  executrix  of 
her  husband's  will. 


Katherine,  eldest  daughter;  mar- 
ried at  St.  Stephen's- by-Sal  (ash 
Dec.  31, 1616;  died  1686,  aged  86  ; 
buried  at  Warleggan  ;  will  dated 
April  23,  1686  ;  proved  in  the 
Archdeaconry  Court  of  Cornwall 
at  Bodiurn  June  25 following. 


Rev.  John  Fathers,  =  Cordelia,  baptized   at  Warleggan 


B.A.  July  26,  1617;  M.A.  May  18, 
1020  ;  Rector  of  Stoke  Climsland, 
co.  Cornwall,  1650-62,  and  ejected 
for  nonconformity;  buried  at  Lan- 
dulph,  co.  Cornwall,  May  30, 1670. 


Dec.   15,  1631;  married   at  St. 

Stephen's-by-Saltash    May  J  9, 

1651;    buried    there    Sept.  20, 
1689;  second  wife. 


Rev.  James  Salter,  =  Katherine,    eldest     daughter,    by 


sou  of  James  Salter;  born  at  Exe- 
ter  circa  1650  ;  instituted  vicar  of 
St.  Mary  Church,  co.  Devon,  with 
the  Chapels  of  Kingskerswell 
and  Coffinswell,  Sept.  4,  1688; 
died  March  24, 1718-19,  and  buried 
March  27,  1719,  in  St.  Mary's 
church  ;  M.  1. 


second  marriage,  baptized  at 
Stoke  Climsland  Nov.  20,  J653; 
buried  at  St.  Mary  Church, 
Jan.  11,  1723  24,  aged  circa  70 ; 
M.I. 


TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


THE  HERALDRY  OF  THE  SHIELD. 


BY  THE  REV.    ERNEST  QELDART. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  subject  of  Heraldry  per  se,  though 
it  can  here  be  possible  to  provide  only  the  merest  outlines  of  this  grand 
science,  without  some  knowledge  of  which  neither  architecture  nor 
decoration  can  be  intelligently  studied  or  practised.  History  and  art 
depend  upon  it,  and  no  ancient  building,  secular  or  ecclesiastical,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  signs  and  marks,  unerring  records,  unfailing  keys 
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to  open  out  to  us  the  past.  So  it  is  within  our  power,  by  the  same 
means,  to  enlighten  the  future,  and  to  give  abiding  interest  to  the 
works  of  the  present.  But  to  do  this  we  must  at  least  be  preserved 
from  the  falsehoods  and  absurdities  of  mock  heraldic  insignia;  and 
whether  we  are  striving  to  illustrate  the  days  that  are  gone,  or  those 
in  which  we  live,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  not  perpetrating  sole- 
cism, and  making  sport  for  the  well-taught  or  ill-natured.  If  wo 
desire  to  paint  or  carve  a  shield,  it  must  be  a  shield  of  the  style 
in  which  we  are  working;  and  if  we  employ  the  charges  or  figures 
or  tints  of  blazonry,  we  must  then  use  them  properly". 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  be  careful  and  cautious  in  the  employment  of 
such   things,  lest  we  do  either  absolutely  unmeaning  or  too  meaning! 

There  is  one  sign,  for  instance,  that  should  be  marked  with  a 
danger  signal — the  bendlet  or  baton  sinister,  |/|.  I  once  found  to  my 
horror  that  an  enthusiastic  decorator,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
had  hung  a  shield  so  "  abated  "  over  the  tomb  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
family  had  sprang  from  an  illegitimate  ancestor.  Generally,  1  grant 
that  the  amateur  herald  is  quite  innocuous,  so  far  as  any  disrespect  to 
the  dead  is  concerned,  but  the  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  living 
is  unpardonable,  when  they  are  called  to  sit  opposite  suspended 
shields  with  red  crosses  on  blue  grounds;  or  when  green  and  gold 
ermine,  with  unmeaming  bars  and  pales  and  saltires  are  daubed  across 
the  escutcheons  of  some  sleeping  knight,  whose  slumbers  might  well 
be  disturbed  at  such  stupid  interference. 

The  bare  rudiments  of  heraldic  science  are  at  least  within  the 
reach  of  all ;    and  they  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(a) 

The  shield  has  no  special  shape,  but  may  vary  indefinitely.  (See 
the  next  Article.) 

(I) 

Whatever  its  shape  if  has  the  same  constitution  and  parts.  (See 
tigs.  18  and  19).  A  is  the  dexter  side,  B  is  the  sinister;  that 
is  to  say,  right  and  left  as  they  would  be  to  the  wearer  of  the  shield. 

C  is  the  Chief,  and  D  is  the  Base.  E,  the  upper  right  quarter,  is 
the  Dexter  Chief,  and  the  opposite,  F,  is  the  Sinister  Chief.  G  is  the 
Middle  Chief.  H  the  Dexter  Base.  I  the  Siuiter  Base,  and  K  the 
Middle  Base.  L  is  the  Honour  Point,  and  M  the  Fesse  Point,  that  is 
to  say,  the  point  at  which  a  fesse  would  pass  on  a  shield. 

(c) 
A  shield  may  be  divided  or"  parted"  in  six  ways  only. 
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Fig.  1,  per  Pain.  When  two  coals  of  arms  share  a  shield  between 
them  they  are  said  to  be  impaled. 

Fig.  2,  per  Fesse. 

Figs.  3,  9,  10,  and  11,  per  Cross  or  Quarterly.  If  two  coats  are 
borne  thus  they  are  said  to  be  quartered. 

Fig.  4,  per  Bend,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  line  taken  by  a  "  bend  ':  if 
it  were  used  as  a  ehaage. 

Fig.  5,  per  Saltire. 

Fig.  6,  per   Chevron. 

Besides  these  main  division,  there  are,  of  course,  the  subsidiary 
ones  of  dividing  an  impaled  half,  as  though  it  were  a  complete  shield, 
and  so  with  the  quartered  shield. 

(d) 

The  whole  surface  of  the  shield  is  called  the  Field,  and  so  of  its 
parts  we  may  say  that  the  Chief,  or  the  Bend,  or  the  Fesse  is  a 
field,  when  we  are  further  describing  something  placed  or  charged 
on  it. 

(•) 

The  Tinctures  of  Heraldry,  shown  by  lines  of  shading  where 
colour  is  not  employed,  comprise  Two  Metals — Or  (gold)  and  Argent 
(silver  or  white).  These  are  shown  on  tig.  X.  (F.  and  G).  Five 
Colours — Azure  (blue),  A,  fig.  1.  Oules  (red),  B,  tig.  1.  Vert  (green), 
(J,  fig.  2.  Purpure  (purple),  D,  tig.  2;  and  Sable  ( black),  E,  fig.  6. 
These  terms  are  commonly  abbreviated  thus:  or  ,  arg.;  az.,  gu.,  vert., 
purp.,  and  sa.  Eight  Furs,  which  are  the  following:  (1)  Ermine, 
biack  on  white;  (2)  Ermines*  white  on  black;  (3)  Erminois,  black  on 
gold;  (4)  Pean,  gold  on  black;  (5)  Vair;  (6)  Counter  vair\  (7)  Potent; 
(8)  Counter  potent.     See   shields,  tigs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  lines  and  dots  used  to  express  the  colours  are  not  ancient,  but 
they  are  extremely  convenient. 

The  metals  are  said  to  take  precedence  of  the  colours.  Any  object 
shown  in  its  natural  colouring,  as  a  flower,  or  ship,  or  sword,  is 
described  as  proper  (or  ppr.). 

The  broad  rule  for  the  employment  of  these  metals  and  colours  is 
that  a  colour  must  never  be  placed  on  a  colour,  nor  a  metal  on  a  metal. 
A  shield  may  be  divided  per  pale,  per  fesse,  per  cross,  and  so  on,  into 
red  and  blue,  gold  and  silver,  etc. ;  but  a  cross,  or  a  chevron,  or  a  bar, 
of  red  must  not  be  charged  on  a  field  of  green,  nor  gold  on  silver, 
etc,  etc. 

There  is  one  solitary  exception  to  this  rule,  which  is  given  on 
shield  X.,  the  arms  of  the  crusader  Kings   of  Jerusalem;    who    per- 
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hanee  to  show  that  their  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  ran  counter 
to  the  laws  of  earthly  blazonry,  and  charged  five  golden  crosses  on  a 
field  of  silver. 

if) 
The  next  point,  perhaps,  to  describe  is  the  nature  of  the  lines  or 
edges  of  the  parts  of  a  shield,  or  a  charge  upon  it.  The  lines  are 
either  plain,  or,  if  otherwise,  are  described  as  (a)  Engrailed,  or  {(>) 
Inverted,  or  (c)  Wavy,  or  (d)  Nebuh'e,  or  (e)  Indented.,  or  (/')  Dancetle, 
or  (g)  Embattled,  or  (A)   Ruguh'e,  or  (i)  Dovetailed.     See  figs.  6,  7,  8. 

(g) 

With  these  lines  are  formed  the  figures  named  the  ordinaries. 
They  are  nine  in  number. 

The  Chief,  i.e.,  the  uppermost  third  of  the  shield.  See  the  dexter 
side  of  shield  8,  where  there  is  a  chief  az. 

The  Fesse,  also  a  third,  but  the  middle  third  of  the  field.  See 
shield  9,  where  there  is  on  the  dexter  side  a  fesse  azure  on  a  Held 
argent. 

The  Bar,  which  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  fesso,  but  is  a 
fifth  of  the  field  instead  of  a  third.  See  the  sinister  side  of  shield  9, 
a  Bar  gules. 

The  Pale  occupies  a  third  of  the  field  vertically.  See  sinister 
side  of  shield  8,  a  Bar  ragulee.  purpure,  on  a  field  argent. 

The  Gross,  shield  10,  unless  otherwise  described,  has  both  its 
members  running  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  field,  and  each  bar  is 
one-fifth,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  width,  unless  any  object  is  "charged  " 
upon  the  cross,  when  the  width  is  one-third. 

The  Bend  (shield  10)  is  formed  by  two  diagonal  lines,  running 
through  the  centre  upwards  from  the  sinister  to  the  dexter.  On  shield 
17  the  Bend  is  shown  cotised,  i.e.,  flanked  by  two  of  its  lesser  diminu- 
tives. 

A  Riband  is  a  cotise,  couped  or  cut  off  at  each  end.  Shield,  16, 
a  riband  az.  on  a  field  arg. 

The  Saltire  (see  sinister  side  of  shield  9).  The  members  are  of  the 
same  width  as  the  cross  or  the  bend. 

The  Pile,  a  wedge-shaped  inverted  triangle.     See  shield  18. 

(h) 
Jhe  next  group  of  charges  consists  of   the  Roundles.     These  are 
the  Bezant  (or),  the  Plate  (arg.),  the  Hurte  (a?.),  the  Torterrv  (git.), 
the  Pkllet  (sa.),  the  Pommh  (vert),  and  the  Fountain  (ol  wavy  stripes. 
az.  and  arg.)    These  are  shown  on  shields  15  and  15a. 
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Ths  diminutives  of  the  ordinaries  are: 

The  Fillet,  one-fourth  of  the  Chief.  Always  shown  at  (he  lowest 
portion  of  the  spare  which  would  he  occupied  by  the  chief  itself  (soe 
shield  12,  sinister  side). 

Phe  Closet  is  one  half,  (ho  Barnilct,  one  quart  or  of  (ho  /:,u\ 

The  Pallet  Jh  inin  hall,  and   Iho    {'.'inform n  quiii'lcr  of  Iho  Piih, 

Sec  shiold  13,  whore  n  I'allol  in  "  ondnrnod." 

The  Bendlet  In  ono-hnlf,  and  (he  Colise  one-quarter  of  Ihe  llond 
(see  shields  13  and    17). 

The  C/ievronel  is  one  half  of  the  Chevron  (see  shield  20). 

(k) 

The  subordinates  are  fourteen  in  number. 

The  Canton,  a  square  at  the  dexter  chief  coiner.  This  always 
surmounts  a  bordure,  occupying  one-ninth  of  the  shield's  area  (see 
No.  20. 

The  Gryon  is  half  the  first,  quarter  of  the  shield  (see  shield  18)  : 
if  the  field  is  divided  by  a  continuation  of  its  lines,  it  is  said  to  be 
gronny. 

The  fn  escutcheon,  called  also  the  shield  of  pretence,  is  a  small 
shield  on  a  shield  (see  19a). 

The  Orle  (see  shield  12)  is  a  narrow  border  within  the  shield,  and 
not  on  its  outer  edges.  In  this  example,  the  shield  being  parti  per 
pale,  only  half  the  orle  is  shown. 

The  Tressvre  (see  shield  13)  is  a  double  orle  with  a  fleur  de  lys 
enrichment.     Here  too  only  half  is  shown. 

The    Lozenge  (see  shield    10). 

The   Fusil  is  the  same  but  elongnated.     A 

The  Mascle  (see  shield  10)  is  a  lozenge  voided,  and  Ihe  Rtcstre 
voided  with  a  circular  piercing. 

The  Billet  is  a  rectangular  oblong.     See  shield  19  (a). 

The  Label  (see  shield  11)  is  a  riband  having  three,  four,  or  five 
short  -k  tags''  depending  from  it. 

The  B  or  dure  (see  shield  18)  is  ordinarily  one-fifth  of  the  width  of 
the  shield,  though  it  is  sometimes  in  old  examples  more,  and  some- 
times much  less,  than  this  in  proportion. 

The  Flanch  (a),  called  also  a  Flasgue  (b).  if  fiat  and  narrow,  is 
only  used  in  pairs,  and  is  formed  by  a  curved  line  bowed  towards  the 
centre  of  Ihe  shield  (see  shield  14). 
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The  Frette  (see  shield  11)  is  an  interlaced  figure,  which  is  some- 
times extended  and  multiplied  till  it  covers  the  whole  field,  which  is 
then  described  as  fretty  or  frettee. 

With  these  elementary  instructions  I  fear  my  readers  must  rest 
content,  or  rather  1  trust  they  will  ?iot,  but  will  pursue  the  study  of 
Heraldry  in  some  manual,  of  standard  authority.  Sufficient  has  been 
here  set  down,  at  least,  to  show  the  broad  outlines  of  the  method  in 
which  shields  are  to  be  treated,  and  probably  a  few  pitfalls  will  be 
thereby  avoided. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  figures  or  charges  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects — lions,  stags,  roses,  swords,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things.  1  would  ask  my  readers  by  no  means  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
information  here  provided,  but  to  be  assured  that  it  is  only  the 
impossibility  of  the  task  that  prevents  my  including  in  I  his  article,  a 
lull  and  particular  account  of  all  that  is,  for  want  of  space,  omitted. 

A  note,  however,  to  light  and  shade  :  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall 
on  a  shield  from  the  dexter  side,  and  from  above,  consequently  an 
ordinary,  or  a  charge,  or  a  figure  will  always  be  "shaded,"  by  the 
employment   of  a   thicker  line  to  the  right  and  below. 

A  word,  too,  should  be  added  on  Heraldry,  strictly  ecclesiastical 
or  sacred. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  many  of  the  saints,  are  credited 
with  armorial  bearings — these  will  be  found  described  in  their  proper 
place;  but,  besides  these,  the  various  dioceses  have  their  shields  of 
arms,  which  the  bishops  wear;  and  if  they  have  arms  they  are  entitled 
to  impale  them  with  those  of  the  diocese :  the  shield  may  also  be 
surmounted  with  a  mil  re. 


BOOK-PLATE    OF   MAJOR-GENERAL    ROBERT  HUNTER 

GOVERNOR    OF  JAMAICA,   1739-34. 


BY    A.    A.    HUNTER. 

The  accompaning  book-plate  of  Major  General  Robert  Hunter,  of 
Croyland  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  formerly  one  of  the  Royal  Governors 
of  New  York,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Roberts  Brown,  a  Vice 
President  of  the  Ex  Libris  Society. 

As  the  General  played  a  distinguished  pari  in  the  affairs' in  Amer- 
ica in  the  early  years  of  last  century,  il  may  be  interesting  to  know 
something  of  his  career.  His  father.  Tames  Huntor,  who  wa  =  lived  to 
the  Bar,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Hunter  (died  1679)  ,  the  twenti- 
eth Laird  of  Hunterston,  in  Ayrshire. 
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Hie  date  ii|  the  <  itMUM.il's  httfli  does  not  appear  to  be  reeoioYd,  i\oi' 
that  ul  his  entering  t.ho  milit ar.v  profession,  lull  ho  wjih  appointed  n 
Captain  in  the  Itoyal  Scots  Dragoons,  Fob.  28,  1(59-1  ;  became  Major  ul 
Brigade  to  (he  Dragoons  in  Flanders,  May  28, 1(195 ;  Major  of  Colonel 
Charles  Ross's  Dragoons,  now  knonw  as  the  5th  (Royal  Irish)  Lan- 
cers, April  23,  161)8,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  that  regiment  (com- 
mission signed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  Jan.  1,  1708.  With 
Ross's  Dragoons  lie  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Blenheim  in  1704. 

On  his  way  out  to  Virginia  to  take  over  the  Governorship,  in  1708, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  started  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer, 
and  he  was  carried  back  to  Europe, but  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  French  Bishop  of  Quebec,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  His  slay  in  Virginia  was  short,  for  in  1709  Queen  Anne 
made  him  "Captain  General  and  Governor-in-Chief  in  and  over  Her 
Majesty's  Provinces  of  Now  York  and  New  Jersey  and  territories 
depending  thereon  in  America,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the  same, "  and 
sent  with  him  2500  German  colonists  from  the  Palatinate  to  settle 
there,  as  their  own  country  had  been  impoverished  by  the  French. 
He  became  a  Brigadier-General,  Feb.  12,  1711. 

For  nine  years  he  carried  on  the  administration  of  New  York, 
winning  universal  respect,  and  was  described  by  American  writers  "as 
a  man  of  good  temper  and  discernment,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the 
Royal  Governors  of  New  York.'1  On  his  retirement  in  1719  he  was 
presented  with  an  address  by  the  Assembly.  As  an  instance  of  his 
foresight,  he  predicted  in  a  letter  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  "that 
the  time  would  come  when  New  York  and  the  other  provinces  would 
desire  to  be  independent,  and  ho  expressed  the  belief  that  the  best 
way  to  re-strain  that  desire  would  be  to  allow  them  to  govern  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible.  " 

Not  only  possessing  great  administrative  and  military  capacity, 
General  Hunter  was  also  gifted  with  literary  talents,  and  was  the  in- 
timatn  friend  of  Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  and  other  brilliant  essayists 
and  poets,  who  have  given  such  a  literary  lustre  to  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  General  Hunter  was 
selected  to  succeed  him  as  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  that  island.  He  became  a  Major-General,  June  20, 1729. 
His  death,  which  took  place  in  Jamaica,  March  31,  1734,  was  regarded 
as  a  public  calamity  by  the  Colonists.  By  his  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Orhy,  Rart.,  of  Croyland  Abbey,  he  left 
one  son  and  three  daughters. 

Such  is  a    brief  outline   of  (he  career  of  this   distinguished    British 
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officer,  who  as  the  Latin  inscription  on  his  monumenl  said, "  shone 
with  the  worth  of  his  own  nobility."  It  is  much  to  he  regretted  that 
no  portrait  of  him  seems  to  be  extant,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that  his  book-plate,  at  any  rate,  does  still  exist. 


NOTES,  QUERIES   AND   REVIEWS. 


It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Editor,  that,  some  evil-minded 
person  or  persons  have  sent  to  the  subscribers  to  the  American  Heral- 
dic Journal,  annonymous  communications  of  a  libellous  nature.  He 
therefore  desires  to  express  his  sorrow  that  the  list  of  subscribers 
should  have  been  made  use  of  in  such  an  illegitimate  way,  and  to  say 
that  in  order  to  save  them  from  such  annoyances  in  the  future,  the 
printing  of  the  list  will  be  discontinued.  Any  subscriber  can,  how- 
ever, obtain  a  complete  list  upon  application  to  the  Business  Manager. 

The  Monthly  Review  for  January  contains  an  article  upon  Coron- 
ation Peerages  by  J.  Horace  Round  . 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be  just  if  one  is  not  generous." — Roux. 

"What  is  slander?  A  verdict  of  "guilty"  pronounced  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused  with  closed  doors,  without  defense  or  appeal 
by  an  interested  and  predjudiced  judge." — Roux. 

Heraldic  Decoration.  The  principal  feature  of  an  exhibition  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  early  in  May,  was  a  display 
of  "Brent- work  "  otherwise  pyrography,  by  Mrs.  A  W.  Mackenzie.  The 
fine  Dower  chest  described  in  the  Journal  for  April,  together  with  the 
Shields  of  Arms  of  the  families  of  Mackenzie,  of  Stow  of  Bermuda, 
Wainright  of  Bermuda,  Munro  of  Braemore,  Webster,  Brent,  Lee,  and 
Villiers-Stuart  were  greatly  admired.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly 
Mrs.  Mackenzie's  adherence  to  heraldic  law,  both  in  form  and  color. 

Chase — The  memorial  tablet  to  Bishop  Chase,  erected  in  St. 
John's  church,  Worthington,  Ohio,  1900,  by  Horace  W.  Whayman, 
Esq.,  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Revered  be  the  Memory  of 

PHILANDER  CHASE 

Made  Deacon  in  St.  Paul's  Church 

New  York,  10  Nov.  1799 
Rector  of  this  Parish  1817  to  1822 
Elected  Bishop  of  Ohio  in  this  town  1818 
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Consecrated  in  St.  James  Church  Philadelphia 

11  Feb.  181!) 

Visited  England  in  1828,  and  there 

Raised  a  large  portion  of  the  Funds 

for  building  Kenyon  College,  of  which 

Institution  he  was  the  Founder 

In  1881,  after  much  Persecution,  resigned 

the  Diocese  of  Ohio 

Appointed  First  Bishop  of  Illinois 

March  9th  1835 

Died  Sep.  20th  1852 

"  A  King,  Apostle,  Saint,  Confessor 

Martyr  and  Evangelist." 

He  was  a  member  of  New  England 

Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.  in  this  town 


• -■ 


The  Altar  Candlesticks,  of  massive  brass,  are  also  a  memorial  to 
Hie  good  Bishop.  They  are  inscribed  "  A,  M.  D.  G.,  in  memory  of 
Philander  Chase,  D.  D.,  First  Bishop  of  Ohio."  The  gill  of  II.  W.  W., 
All  Saints  Day,  1899. 

Blessed  Victoria,  Queen  and  Empress,  May  24th.  -'She 
will  ever  be  remembered  as  a  bright  and  inspiriting  light  which 
not  only  illuminated  and  purified  and  ennobled  her  Court,  but 
visibly  influenced  the  women  of  her  race,  who  naturally  looked  to  her 
for  guidance  in  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  and  graces  which  ideal 
womanhood  posseses.'1 

A  List  of  Early  Maryland  Families.  Addison,  Beale, 
Bennett,  Bowles,  Brashaers,  Brent.  Bret  ton,  Brook,  Bur- 
gess, Calvert.  Carroll.  Causins,  Chambers,  Chase,  Claggett, 
Oomegys,  Conner,  Contes,  Darnall,  De  Coursey,  Dinwiddie,  Dorsey, 
Dunn,  Pit  Vail,  Edmonstou,  Fenwick,  Goldsborough,  Green,  Hanson, 
Hatlon,  Hawkins,  Herman,  Hynson,  Jarbos,  Lacount,  Lamar,  Leeds, 
Llyod,  Lockerman,  Lowe,  Magruder,  Marsh,  Manners,  Marsh.  Manusell, 
Morse,  Neale,  Paca,  Pearce.  Peake,  Pile,  Pratt,  Price,  Ricaud,  Richard- 
son, Ringold,  Sewall,  Shipley,  Snowden,  Sprigg,  Stone,  Taney,  Tetter- 
shall,  Thomas,  Tilghman,  Tyler,  Vaughan,  YViekes,  Wilkinson, 
Worthington,  Wroth. 

Many  of  the  above  represent  ancient  English  noble  families. 
In  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  1  shall  begin  the  publication  of  notes. 
Armorial  and  Genealogical  concerning  them.  H.  W.  W. 


Repliks.  F.  G.  I,.,  Galveston, 
Texas:  —  Hereafter  you  must  give 
lull  name  and  address,  not  necessa- 
rily for  publication,  but  as  a  guar- 
antee of  good  faith. 


We  give  "  a  (rick  "  of  the  Arms 
you  require.  — Ed. 

A.  0.  R.— The  Flag  of  the  United 
States  of  (North)  America  is — Gules 
six  bars  Argent,  in  the  Dexter  chief, 
within  a  canton  Azure,  Forty-five 
stars  Argent. 

V. — No  official  register  of  Arms 
recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  has  been  printed. — Ed. 

Advertisng  Heraldic  Offices. — Readers  of  the  "Heraldic  Journal" 
are  especially  warned  against  u  Advertising  Heraldic  Offices" — where 
for  a  more  or  less  exhorbitant  charge  "  Family  Arms  "  are  "  discov- 
ered "  and  "  verified.1'  The  bogus  Arms  with  which  our  country  is 
flooded  have  their  origin  largely  in  these  places. 

Art  Allied  to  Labor. — The  Craftsman  published  by  the  United 
Crafts,  Eastwood,  N.  Y.,  is  an  organ  and  representative  of  ''art 
allied  to  labor,''  and  as  such  is  heartily  recommended  to  readers  of  the 
"  Journal.'' 

Genealogy  and  Heraldry. — Readers  of  the  "Heraldic  Journal" 
are  invited  to  subscribe  to  ''How  to  Compile  a  Genealogy,"  an 
authentic  guide  to  the  following  information  :  Heraldry,  Manuscript 
Sources,  Heraldric  MSS.,  Wills  and  Administrations,  Parish  Registers, 
Public  Record  Office.  Printed  Sources,  List  of  Books  oi  Reference. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  of  the  Business  Manager  of  this  Maga- 
zine.    Price  $1.00. 

Tun  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. — For  this  occasion  a 
special  verse  has  been  added  to  the  English  national  anthem.     It  runs 

as  follows : 

"  With  England's  crown  today, 
We  hail  our  King  and  pray — 

God  save  our  King  ! 
Guide  him  in  happiness, 
Guard  him  in  storm  and  stress, 
Then  in  Thy  Kingdom  blcKG 
And  crown  our  King." 
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PRIVATE   HERALDIC   AND  GENEALOGICAL 

INFORMATION. 


Communications  needing  a  reply  must  in  each  case  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  ;  otherwise  no  notice  can  t>e. 
taken  of  them.  The  Kditor  is  ready  at  all  limes  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  he  is  able,  hut  must  positively  decline,  anything  approaching 
a  lengthened  correspondence. 


NOTICES. 


MSS. — Contributed  Cor  publication  in  the  Heraldic  Journal  must 
reach  the  editor  on  the  15th  of  the  month  next  before  the  months 
of  issue,  viz.,  January,  April,  July  and  October. 

Books  for  Review. — 

Books,  etc.,  relating  to   Heraldry,  Genealogy  and  allied  subjects 
will  if  sent  to  the  editor,  be  especially  reviewed. 

Advertisements. — 

The  "Heraldic  Journal"  is  a  good  medium  for  literary,  Genealogi- 
cal, and  Heraldic  advertisements.  A  few  such  will  be  admitted 
after  approval  by  the  Editor.     For  terms,  etc..  address, 

Mk.  C.  A.  Ridgway,  Manager, 

180  East  Town  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

New  Subscribers. — 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  Heraldic  Journal  is 
published  solely  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  principles 
of  "Chivalry"  and  "Heraldry;"  primarily,  within  the  United 
States;  secondarily,  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  adjacent 
islands;  and  more  remotely  to  aid  the  reader  in  his  researches 
among  the  archives  and  evidences  in  the  Old  World.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  publication  which  exists  not 
simply  for  financial  profit  and  therefore  can  be  relied  upon  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  bogus  •'  Heraldry/' 

Subscriptions. — 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  "Heraldic  Journal,"  which  is  pub- 
lished quarterly,  is  two  dollars,  payable  in  advance. 

Supply  of  Single  Parts. — 

Considerable  inconvenience  and  expense  has  already  attended  the 
practice  of  supplying  single  parts.  It  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  such  supply  can  in  no  way  be  guaranteed.  Subscribers 
who  may  wish  for  additional  conies  of  any  particular  part  should 
make  their  wishes  known  to  the  editor  sometime  previous  to  its 
issue.  Such  parts  will  be  supplied  at  fifty  cents  each  additional 
copy. 
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